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THE RITUAL OF THE BENEDICTION OF THE 
PASCHAL CANDLE. 

The present season seems not inopportune for 
bringing before the readers of “N. & Q.” some 
questions connected with the Easter ceremonies 
of the Latin Church which have been raised in my 
mind by the perusal of a recent paper, by Mr. E. 
Maunde Thompson, of the British Museum, on an 
“ Exultet Roll” in the Department of MSS., printed 
in the Journal of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation, vol. xxxiv. pt. 3, for Sept. 30, 1878. 

The opinion expressed by so high an authority 
in such matters as Mr. E. M. Thompson, that the 
MS. in question is probably anique in England, 
may at once be accepted, but under reservation of 
the possibility of other copies existing either in 
Roman Catholic colleges, such as Stonyhurst and 
Oscott, or in the private collections of English 
Roman Catholic gentry, though probably the 
Historical MSS. Commission may even now be 
considered to have exhausted the likely places for 
such a discovery. 

It is, however, from a liturgical rather than a 
palexographical point of view that I shall offer 
some criticism on Mr. Thompson’s valuable paper. 

t I chiefly question in Mr. Thompson’s account 
of the office known as “ Exultet ” is the statement, 





for which Iam unable to see any warrant in the 
rubrics, that the deacon who performs this office 
blesses the paschal candle. I submit that the 
officiant in this rite does nothing of the sort, and 
is not directed to do it. On the contrary, the 
deacon, before proceeding to sing the “ Exultet,” 
asks and receives the blessing of the priest, who is 
the general celebrant of the Easter ceremonies. 
The attitude which is shown in the photog 
illustrating Mr. Thompson’s paper, and which the 
author has taken foz, and described as, the attitude 
of benediction, is simply, as I understand it, the 
necessary stretching forth of the deacon’s hand in 
order to place in the paschal candle the five 
grains of incense which have been blessed for that 
purpose by the priest. I do not desire, of course, 
to enter in this place upon any theological question, 
but simply to assure myself whether I am right im 
my interpretation of the rubrics of this portion of 
the Latin ceremonial of Holy Saturday. 

It is impossible to question that the priest is 
the celebrant in the blessing of the new fire struck 
from a flint at the commencement of this day's 
ceremonies. It is equally impossible to question 
that it is also the priest who blesses the five grains 
of incense which the deacon places in the paschal 
candle. Therefore I hold that it is the priest who 
blesses the candle and not the deacon, who is 
simply the minister of the priest for the manual 
act of placing the blessed incense in the candle. 
Moreover, I find no rubric stating that the deacon 
is to bless the candle, but only one directing him 
to place the grains in it, and it is this act, or 
that’ of lighting the candle, which I believe 
Mr. Thompson has mistaken for a benediction. 
After the words “ Fugat odia,” &c., follows the 
rubric “[Hic diaconus infigit quinque grana 
incensi benedicti in cereo in modum crucis.]” 
Such, at least, is the position of this rubric in the 
Holy Week Book published by Messrs. Burns, 
Lambert & Oates (n.d., but the copy from which 
I quote was obtained by me in 1869). It may 
possibly have held a different position in the ser- 
vice books of the twelfth century, the date which 
Mr. Thompson assigns to Add. MS. 30,337, but 
that would leave the ritual question unaltered. 
I have looked through a book which I possess, Di 
Aleuni Antichi Riti della Cattedrale di Osimo, 
Roma, Stamp. Salomoni (n.d., but “ Imprimatur,” 
1805), without finding anything directly bearing 
on this subject. But it may not be uninteresting 
to mention that the church of Fossombrone, in the 
neighbourhood of Osimo, observed a special pro- 
cession on Easter Day, in which the paschal candle 
was borne to the baptistry, where a hymn was sung 
in honour of the Mystery of the Resurrection and 
the Sacrament of Baptism, and after the recital of 
the antiphon “Regina Celi,” the procession returned 
to the choir. And I may add that the author of 
the book I have cited on the church of Osimo 
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mentions an antiphonary of that church, dating 
from the thirteenth century, in which occur anti- 
phons peculiar to the diocese, in honour of its 
patron, S. Leopardo, first bishop of the see and 
titular of the church. There are some verbal 
differences between the “ Exultet” in the British 
Museum and the office as now printed in the Holy 
Week Book, which might be worthy of attention if 
we had sufficient elements for a comparative study 
of the various forms of this rite which no doubt 
once existed in Italy. Why MSS. containing the 
“Exultet” should be so rare as Mr. Thompson 
states them to be, I do not quite understand. 


With regard to the celebrant of the office, I may | ?® 


mention a ritual fact kindly communicated to me 
by an English Roman Catholic friend, that if a 
priest has to perform it he assumes a dalmatic, 1.¢. 
@ deacon’s vestment, for the purpose. This would 
argue that the proper officiant is recognized as 
being a deacon, and is not without bearing on the 
question of benediction. As another point seem- 
ingly connected with the deacon as officiant, I ma 
remark that, according to the Manuale delle Cert- 
monte che hanno luogo nella Settimana Santa... . 
al Vaticano* (Roma, Tip. S. Michele, 1866), the 
singing of the “ Exultet” is treated ritually like 
that of the Gospel, “Tutti si alzano come per 
Vevangelo.” In the ritual of the Vatican Basilica 
the first “ Lumen Christi” is sung by the deacon 
at the gate (cancellata) of the Sala Reale; the 
second, accompanied by the lighting of the second 
branch of the Tricerium, half way down the Sixtine 
Chapel (verso la meta della Sistina); and the third 
at the foot of the Papal throne. With regard to the 
candelabrum for the hal candle, M. le Chanoine 
Barbier de Montault, in his Fétes de Padques a 
Rome (Rome, Libr. Spithoever, 1866), states that 
the oldest and most beautiful one (in Rome, no 
doubt) is that of St. Paul’s “ fuori le Mura,” which 
he assigns to the twelfth century, the very date of 
Mr. Thompson’s “ Exultet Roll.” In the thirteenth 
century, he continues, the column is twisted (torse), 
which is not the case with the candelabrum shown 
in Mr. Thompson’s photograph. The columnar 
shape of the candelabrum which holds the paschal 
candle is intended to symbolize the nuée mystérieuse 
which went before the Israelites in the Wilderness. 
M. de Montault says that the column is “always 
supported upon lions,” but this does not appear to 
be the case in the British Museum MS., a fact 
which seems worth mentioning as a possible help 
to the identification of the church to which it 
originally belonged. OC. H. E. Carmicwaet. 
New University Club. 





* This Manuale is the only liturgical authority which 
I have seen attribute the “‘ Exultet” to St. A tine. 
Canon de Montault, in conformity, I believe, with the 
ordinary view, assigns it to St. Ambrose. Mr. Thompson 
is silent on this point, and my copies of the Roman 
Missal and Holy Week Book supply no information. 





FRENCH DIALECTS AND PATOIS. 


Under the First Empire the Statistical Depart- 
ment determined to form a collection of the 
different patois, and the subject selected for trans- 
lation was the parable of the Prodigal Son, which 
was sent round to the different préfets. When 
the Statistical Bureau was suppressed, the work 
was taken in hand by the Society of Antiquaries 
of France, and M. L. Favre of Niort has succeeded 
in collecting some more, and he has now published 
in one volume this most interesting collection, 
which consists of ninety-nine different dialects and 


tors. 

As these dialects and patois will possess great 
interest for many of the readers of “N. & Q.,” I 
enclose a sample of the various translations. 


PARABLE OF THE PRopiGAL Son, St. LuKE xy, 
1. French (translation of Le Maistre de Sacy) :— 
11. Jésus leur dit encore : Un homme avait deux fils. 
12. dont le plus jeune dit A son pére : mon pére, donnez- 
moi ce qui doit me revenir de votre bien. Et le péreleur 


Y | fit le partage de son bien. 


11. Patois of Auvergne (this was made by the Abbé 
Lebouderie, who preferred to use the Syriac version) :— 

11, En home aviot dous efons, 

12, Lou pe dzouine diguet a soun paire: Moun paire, 
douna me la part de I’ eiritadge que me reveit. Lou 
paire lour partadzéd sa fourtéuna. 

111. Patois of Liége :— 

11. In homme aveut deux fils. 

12. Li pus jéne des deux ly dit : pére diné m’ cou qui 
m’ vint et al qu’ ilz y fait leu parteche. 

tv. Patois Wallon, of the neighbourhood of Malmédy : 

11. Jun’ y avéve oun homme qu’ avéve deux fils. 

12. Et I’ pujéne des deuss diha atofi s’ pere : Pere duno 
me lu part do I héritegche qui m’vint. Et i partiha s’ bin 
inte I’ eux deuss. 

vy. Patois of Namur :— 

11. I nia ieu one fu on homme qui aveuve deux garcons 

12. Et!’ pu djoonne di zels dit a s’ pére: Pére donnez- 
me li légitime qui m’ vint. Et i leus a fait leu paure. 

vr. Patois Wallon, of that part of Hainault of which 
Mons is the capital :-— 

11. Ein n’ saqui avoa deux fieux. 

12. Le r’culot dit & s’ pée: Pée, baille me I’ part de bié 
qui me r’viet ; et le pée leu baille leu part. 

vit. Dialect of Cambrai :— 

11. Inn hom avau deux fius, 

12. El pus josne dia sin pére : Min pére, donném chou 
ki peut m’ revnir d’ vos bins, Et c’ heu pére lieus a fé 
I’ partage d’ sin bin. 

vit. Dialect of the Canton of Arras (Dep. Pas-de- 
Calais) :— 

11. Ain homme avoiiait deeux garchéons. 

12. L’ pus jone dit & sain pére: main pére, baillé 
m’ chou qui douo me r’v'nir ed vous bien et leu pére leu 
partit sain bien. 

1x. Dialect of the Canton of Carvin (Arrondt. of 
Béthune, Dep. Pas-de-Calais) :— 

11, Un Homme avo deux fiu. 

12, El pu jonne dit a sén pére: doné m’ part de men 
ben, et sén pére la partagié. 

x. Common patois of the town of Saint-Omer :— 

11. Eun home avouoit deux éfans. 

12. Don I’ pu jeune di a sin pére: Min pére donéme 
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eche qui deuoft m’ arvenir ed vous bien, L’ pére leu za 
fait I’ partage ed sin bien. , 

xr. Patois of the Ardennes, between Neufchateau and 
Bouillon :— 

11. On n’ oum avo deu s’ afan, 

12. Don |’ pe jaun di a s’ per: Mu per, bayo’m ¢’ qui 
do m’ reveneu de vos bin: et I’ per I’ esy f’ gi I’ partaché 


de s’ bin. 

xt. Patois of Onville, Canton of Gorze (Dep. of the 
Moselle) :— 

11. Ain oumme aiveu daoz offans. 

12. Lou pu jonne des daut déheu ait se pairre: Papa, 
beilleume ce que deu me revenain de’ vote bain, et le 
pairre li ao féyeu le pertaige de se bain. 


x1. Patois of Lorraine :—- 

11. In home avo doux afans ; 

12. Lo pus jogne deheu é so pere: Mo pere beiom ci 
que me revenreu de vote bin. Et lo pere les y fit lo par- 
tege de so bin. 

x1v. Patois of Vaudemont (Dep. Meurthe) :— 

11. Ein hame éva dou gachons. 

12. Lo pu jane d’ jet 6 so pére : Mo pére, beyem lé pé 
qe’ do mérveni d’ vot bin; et lo pére lozi pertéget so bin. 

xv. Patois of Géradmer (Vosges) :— 

11. In am avou dou fé. 

12. Et lo pi jenne dehi di so pére: Mo pére denet mé 
let port de bé qué me revi e so pére li dené. 


xvi. Patois of the Arrondissement of Altkirch 
(Vosges) :— 

11. In hanne aivait doux fés, 

12, Et lo pu juene diait ai son pére: bayie me lai pait 
du bins que me revint, et son pére y a bayé sai pait. 

xvi. Patois of Giromagny (Alsace) :— 

11. In houme ava dou boubes. 

12. A lo pu june dit 4 son paire: mon paire bayie me 
pas dy bain que me revint et son pére (sic) 1’ y baillit, 


xvirt. Patois of the Canton of Champagney (Arrondt. 
of Lure, Dep. Haute-Sadne) :— 

11. In homme avat dous boubes. 

12. Lo pu jane diji 4 son pére: Pére, baillie me la pa 
de bin que me vin: a li patagi son bin. 

x1x. Patois of the Canton of Vauvilliers (Dep. Haute- 
BSadne) :— 

11. In homme aivoit doux guechons, 

12. Lo pu jeune dejeut et sd pére : bayet me let pettie 
de mo bie ; et l’ y bayeut so pettége. 


xx. Patois of the Canton of Vesoul (Dep. Haute- 
Sadne) :— 

11. In home évoi di: gaichons. 

12. Lou pu jeune dizit é son pare: Pare beillia-me las 
bin qu’i doi évoi pou mé paa. Et lieux f'zit lou peiteige 
d@’ sis bins. 


xxt. Patois of the Canton of Champlitte (Arrondt. of 

ray) :— 

ll. Ein homme aivot deux gassons. 

12. Le pu jeune dit aison pere: Baillai mai ce que do 
_ revenin de votre bien, et le pere lo partaigeai son 

jien. 

Xx. Patois of Besancon (Dep. Doubs) :— 

11. N’ houme aiva dou offants. 

12. Dont lou pu juéne diset ai son pére: pére baillame 
¢ qui me doit rev'ni de vouete bin, el lou pére liou fit le 
paithiaige de son bin. 

xxi. Patois of Morvant :— 

11, Ein houme aivot deux renfans, 

12, Le pu zeune das deux dié ai son pére: Mon pére, 
dounez-moi ce que me revent de voute ben et qu’ im’ 











en aile: chitét le pére en fié le partaize et ly baillé sai 
part. 

xxtv. Patois of Poitou, of one part of the Arrondt, of 
Confolens (Dep. Charente) :— 

11, Un’ hom’ avie dou afan. 

12. E le pis jatine dissé a son paire: Mon paire baillais 
m’ la par deux bien qu’ i seux dain I’ cas de prétendre e 
I’ paire lour partagé son bien, 


xxv. Patois of the environs of Valette (Arrondt. of 
Barbezieux, Charente) :— 

11. Un houmé avés dofie enfans. 

12. Et le pus jafiné dau dofe dissé 4 soun pére: Moun 
pére, dounas me ce que deii me revenir de votre bé, et le 
pére lu partagea soii bé. 

XXVI. Patois of Saintes (Charente-Inférieure) :— 

11. In houme avait deux fail. 

12. Et le pus jéne dicit & son pére: Mon pére, baillez 
me tout mon dret de voutre benn, et le pére leux partagit 
tout son benn. 


xxvil. Patois of La Rochelle (Charente-Inférieure):— 

11. In houme ayant deux cheuts d’ enfant, 

12, Le deré des deux dissit coume ga 4 son cher pére 
de li partager la goulée de bin de soun héritage. 


xxvit. Patois Angoumoisin, of the other Communes 
of the Canton of Valette :— 

11, Yun homme avet deux enfans 

12. Le plus jeune dicit & son pére: Mon pére, donnés 
me ma part du ben que j’ dois aver, et le pére fit ked 
partage. 

xx1x. Patois of Marennes (Charente-Inférieure) :— 

11. In houme avoit deux cheut d’ enfant. 

12. Don le pus jenne dicit 4son pére: Mon pére baillez 
me le benn qu’ i deus avoirt pre mon lot, et i leus fasit le 
partage de son benn. 


xxx. Gavache of Monségur, Arrondt. la Réole :— 

11. Un homme avait deu gouya ; 

12. Dou le pu jeune dissit 4 son pere : Mon pere baillez 
meu ce que je dioui augere de voutre bien. Et le pere 
les y partagit son bien. 


xxxr. Gavache of Motte-Landeron, Arrondt, la Réole: 

11. Un home avait deu ménages. 

12. Le pu jeune d’ entre s’ eu dicit 4 son pére: Mon 
pére, dounés mé san que deut me reveni de voutre bien, 
et le pére le s’ y partagit son bien. 


xxx. Patois of Perigord, in several Communes of the 
Canton of Valette (Dep. Charente) :— 

11. Un omé avo dou efan. 

12. Et lou pu jauoné dauou dof dissé & soun pai: 
Moun pai bailleme lo par daou bé qué me revé, et lou pai 
li partagé soun bé. 

Xxx1It. Patois of the Sous-Préfecture of Nontron (Dep. 
Dordogne) :— 

11. Un homé avio doux fis. 

12. Dont lou pi djouné dicé 4 soun pay: Maoun pay, 
donnés mé la part daéu bé que m’ ey 4 révenir, et lou 
pay lour partadgé soun bé. 

xxx1v. Patois Sarladais (Dep. Dordogne) :— 

11. Un homé ovio dous fils. 

12. Doun lou pus tzciné diguoit o soun pairé : Moun 

airé, douna mé so qué deou mé révéni de vostré bé, Et 
fou pairé lour foguet lou portatzé dé soun bé. 

xxxv. Patois of Limoges, of one part of the Arrondt, 
of Confolens (Charente) :— 

11. ¥ avio un’ haumé qu’ avio doie éfan. 

12. Et 1é pis jouné disset & soun pairé: Mon pafré, 
bailid mé la porcié deue bé qu’i podé preteindré é lé 
pairé lourr partaget soun bé. 
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xxxvi. Dialect of Limoges :— 

11. Un haumé oguet dous droleia. 

12. Lou pus jauné de iis disset au pai: Pai, boillas mé 
lo part de denado qué me revet, et au partiguet su 
bésugno entre is. 

Epuusp WarTERTON. 


(To be continued.) 





MARLOWE’ “ FAUSTUS.” 

A passage in Marlowe’s Faustus has been left 
unexplained in the editions, and perhaps a sug- 
gestion may not be out of place. The passage is 
Act i. se. 4, 1 14, printed thus in Cunningham’s 
edition :— 

“ Wagner. Sirrah, wilt thou be my man, and wait on 
me? and I will make thee go like Qui mihi discipulus? 

“Clown, What, in verse! 

“ Wa . No, slave, in beaten silk and stave-saker. 

“ Clown. Stavesaker? that's good to kill vermin; then 
belike if I serve you I shall be lousy.” 

Cunningham’s note is :— 

“Tam not aware of the meaning of beaten silk. Staves- 
acre isa species of larkspur (corrupted from the Greek 
mame Staphys agria). e seeds were particularly in 
repute for destroying vermin in the head. Coles, in his 
dictionary, calls it Herba pedicularis.” 

The excellent (Clarendon Press) edition of Prof. 
A. W. Ward has the text of the quarto, 1604, 
which differs from Cunningham’s :— 

** Wagner. Well, wilt thou serve me, and I’ll make 
thee go —_ mihi dissipates § 

“ Clown. How, in verse ! 

“ Wagner. No, sirrah ; in beaten silk and staves-acre. 

* Clown. How, how, knaves-acre! ay, I thought that 
was all the land his father left him. Do ye hear? I 
would be sorry to rob you of your living. 

“ Wagner. Sirrah, I say in staves-acre. 

* Clown. Oho, oho, staves-acre ! why, then, belike, if 

I were your man, I should be full of vermin.” 
Prof. Ward merely quotes part of Cunningham’s 
note on the passage, and adds nothing. There is, 
however, no difficulty in “beaten silk,” which is 
a well-known phrase. It occurs in Chaucer's 
Knighte’s Tale, 121 (where Dr. Morris does not 
explain it) :— 

“ And by his baner born is his pynoun 

Of gold ful riche, in which ther was i-bete 
The Minatour which that he slough in Crete,” 

It is fully explained in Textile Fabrics, pp. 90- 
92 (South Kensington Art Handbooks). The 
author gives several quotations: the Norman- 
French batuz, “that is, beaten with hammered-up 

ld,” and an order of King John, 1215, for five 

nners with his arms upon them “bene auro 
batuatas.” And on pp. 25, 26, are two good quota- 
tions, one from Chaucer’s Romaunt of the Rose :— 

“ And in samette, with birdes wrought, 
And with gold beaten full fetoualy, 
His bodie was clad full richely ” ; 
the other from the Metrical Romances :— 
“ Hur clothys with bestes and byrdes wer bete 
All abowte for pryde,” 





He adds—what is of some importance—that the 
“style of ornamentation in gold and _ silver, 
stitched on silken stuffs, was far more common 
once than is now thought. Barbara Mason used 
the term when in 1538 she bequeathed to a church 
‘a vestment of grene sylke betyn with goold.’” 
We see, then, that Wagner wishes to engage the 
Clown as a servant, and offers as wages that he 
shall “ go” in fine dress, “ cloth of gold” we may 
render it, instead of “in his nakedness” of 1. 6, 
We might compare the “livery more guarded than 
his fellows” of Lancelot Gobbo. There should -" 
then, a continuation of the same idea in the wo 
“staves-acre” or “stave-saker.” That, too, as 
repeated in 1. 21, “I say in staves-acre,” means 
dress. There is no sense whatever in the explana- 
tion which makes Wagner offer as his wages fine 
clothes and a vermin-killer. Miiller (as quoted 
by Prof. Ward) suggests that. the words “ Qui mihi 
discipulus” “are scanned by Wagner's hand on 
the Clown’s back,” making the pun lie in the 
“beaten” and “staves.” This is unnecessary, as 
the Clown takes no notice of any such beating or 
any such pun, and it still leaves “staves-acre” 
without a real meaning. I would suggest that 
Marlowe is here using two old-fashioned words 
for fine clothes, “beaten silk” and “stauracin” 
or “stauracia.” This “stauracin” or “ staura- 
cinus” “was a silken stuff figured with small 
plain crosses”; cf. Textile Fabrics, pp. 36-38, 
where is notice of “an example of Byzantine 
stauracin, ‘colours purple and crimson,’ at 
Durham.” In Dufresne, under “Stauracis” and 
“Stauracium,” are quotations, as “vestem de 
stauracin seu quadrupolis,” and he speaks of it as 
a material of gold and silk. So in the dictionary 
of J. J. Hofmann (Lugd. Batav., 1698) “ stau- 
racina” is explained “ pallia,” with a quotation, 
“ Macris Fratribus pallia sunt quibus multe cruces 
intextz alias Polystauria item Gammadia dicta,” 
showing a more correct etymology than that of 
Dufresne, who derives the word from Storax. It 
is reasonable to think that the stuff which was- 
well known to the dictionary writers may have 
been known to Marlowe, who was a well-educated 
man, with a taste for fine language and for words 
describing a fine show. The scene is the poet’s own, 
at least I find no trace of it in the “ History of Dr. 
Faustus” in Thoms’s Zarly Prose Romances, vol. iii. 
It is clear that Wagner did not mean a vermin-killer, 
for he does not like the “jesting” which turns his 
“ stauracia”(?) or fine livery into “staves-acre” or 
“vermin-killer,” which the Clown says would 
evidently be needful if he served Wagner : “If I 
were your man I should be full of vermin,” or else, 
of course, the “ stavesacre” would be of no use, 
and you would not offer it. The “ jesting” of the 
Clown would be lost if this were really what Wagner 
meant, and so it would if he had taken up the word 


rightly as Wagner pronounced it ; but if he has 
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deliberately changed the word into something 
ridiculous, Wagner's anger is natural. The Clown 
does the same with other words in the same scene : 

“Wi 3 Hold, take these gus 

« Clown. Gridirons, r , what be = 
So again, when Wagner invokes the devils to 
torment him :— 

Wagner. Baliol and Belcher ! 

“Clown... .. Would you teach me‘to raise up Banios 


In neither of these cases does the Clown accept 
the correction and adopt the word which Wagner 
has used. I think it is the same with the word 
“ staves-acre,” which is the Clown’s corruption of 
Wagner's “ stauracin ” or “ stauracia.” 

O. W. Tawcock. 


NOTES FROM ACCOUNTS OF MAGDALENE 
COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

I am just now engaged in examining the bursars’ 
accounts at Magdalene College, Oxford, with a 
view to collecting prices. But there come before 
me some singular facts from time to time which 
may interest readers of “N. & Q.” I subjoin 
a few of them. 

1502. The bursars report at the audit that their 
chest has been broken into and 112/. stolen from 
it. A searching inquiry is made, and the bursars 
are acquitted of complicity or carelessness, the 
award of the college being entered in the auto- 
graph of Mayhew, then president. Next year, 
1503, occur the following entries: 1. “Cuidam 
scholastico quater misso ad quendam astrologum 
consulendum pro bonis collegii ablatis superiore 
anno, xvid.” ; 2. “In regardis duobus astrologis 
calculantibus pro eisdem bonis ablatis, xxs.” It 
does not appear that the college recovered the cash. 

1535. “Soluti filio Mag. Cromwell in regardis 
et chirothecis, xs. vd.” Is anything known of this 
son? “Joculatoribus domini regis, xxd.” Are 
these the histriones regis on which I sent a note 
before ? 

1538. “Bellaria data sociis cum ageretur 
comeedia, vis. viiid.” Probably Terence. 

1539. “ Epule empte Lendini in adventum 
domini Cromwell, xivis. viiid.” “ Bellaria data 
sociis cum ageretur eomeedia, viiis.” 

_ 1540. “ Epule quando agebatur trageedia, viiis. 
ivd.” Seneca? “Duobus citharedis tempore 
Natalicii, xli. ivs. viiid.” 

_1541. “ Bellaria data sociis post actas comcedias, 
xiis, ivd.” “Candele tem actarum comcedia- 
aa ge five dozen Ib.). Matelici, wa. vid! 

: tt wren ‘cil. iva. vitid.” 

1559. “ Soluti Sevntiicoinede, viis, vid.” 

1560. “ Dedimus mutuo Mag. Henssaw rectori 
Coll. Linc. super pignore, vilé.” 

1562. “ Du duodene facum [eandles] ad spec- 
tacula prebenda, viiis.” Candles now 





in _ “Vinea horti presidentis.” “ Tibicen 
ad Natalicium, iva.” 

The last note but one reminds me of a con- 
ae in “N.& i the existence of vine 
see ante, pp. 185, 256) in England. If your readers 
will turn to my history of agriculture and prices 
they will find that in 1275 and 1278 wine grown at 
Ditchingham in Norfolk is sold at prices fully equal 
to those obtained ordinarily for French wine. I may 
note also a whimsical illustration of the introduction 
of Greek studies. Clerks of account, especially in 
the universities, prepared their audit in Latin, and 
were sometimes a good deal exercised for words. 
One of the greatest difficulties was the Latin for 
sprata, dried sprats having been a favourite food in 
Lent. In the M me College accounts they 
are called apue, which is, I take it, the addin of 
Aristophanes. I have not seen the word used in 
any other place, and I think that the adaptation is 
to the credit of Magdalene College in the sixteenth 
century. James E. Toorotp Rocers, 

Oxford. 





Ricnarp Hooxer.—Admirers of Hooker may 
be interested to hear of a book which appears to 
have been a gift from him to one of his pupils. A 
copy of Scaliger’s Poetices Libri tem in my 

ssession, bought from the sale of the late Bishop 

umner’s library, and still in its original binding, 
has on the title-page “ Ric. Hoker.” On the next 
leaf is written, ““Ex dono Richardi Hookeri 
sua sponte benignissimé inculcantis. a.p. 1581. 
Jan. 25.” At the end, just under the word “ Finis,” 
but in a different hand, is “ Pallatio Episcothorpho 
Edwini Eboracensjs clamante ad coquinam. 1580. 
Augusti 27°. Gta sol: Deo.” I have not had the 
means of comparing the writing with any known 
autograph of Hooker’s, but the place and date, 
Bishopthorpe, 1580, would seem to point to 
Edwin (afterwards Sir Edwin) Sandys as the one 
who finished “ just as the dinner-bell was ringing.” 
There are many marginal notes, but none of an 
particular interest. At p. 38 an old English wand, 
“ happercatch,” is given as the equivalent of 
axpoxerpi few, and is an occasional ee 
Scaliger’s self-conceit. J. H. 

37, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Jupas CanpLes anp Jupas Canpie.—There 
appears to be am uncertainty about the true 
meaning of the curious medieval symbolism of 
the Judas candles and eandle. The true meaning 
lies,—1, in the colour of the candles, and, 2, the 
mock candle of wood. L The Tenebre candles 
fined “a hand of wan signifying the hand ef 

ished by a wax, signifying 

udas, of which our Resbaat,, Ee who Ga 
with Me in the dish,” &c. In the old symboli 
the wax meant flexible to evil (John Beleth, 
cap. ci. p. 219 ; Durand, lib, vi. fo. eclxi b). The 
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number of lights varied from twenty-seven to 
seven. They bore the name of the traitor because 
lighted during the reading of the Passion at 
Tenebre, and all but the central one of white 
wax were of Judas colour, unbleached or yellow, 
the “dissembling colour” of Shakespeare. 

2. The Judas candle, Jewes light, Judas of 
the Paschal, Judas torch, taper wood light, “ be- 
tinge” light (made of betars or fire wood), “ in- 
dithe” (indictment) light, was a wooden sham or 
counterfeit candle supporting the true Paschal 
in the seven-branched candlestick, which stood 
upright, the others diverging on either side. It 
was also known as the “ Paschal post,” or “ the 
timber that the wax of the paschal is driven upon.” 
The “ Judasses” of the rood loft were also wooden 
candles, on which the wax lights were mounted on 
the “candel-beam.” The “Judas cup” was in 
use at Durham on Maundy Thursday. 

Mackenziz E. C. Watcort. 


“Go rt, Nep !”—In your first series the question 
of “Up, Guards, and at ’em!” was discussed, and, 
I may say, settled. There has lately been a some- 
what similar controversy about the reputed message 
of the Duke of Clarence to Admiral Sir E. Cod- 
rington at Navarino, the whole story being denied 
by General Sir Wm. Codrington, the admiral’s 
son. But it may be interesting to embody in your 
pages the following paragraph from a recent issue 
of the Pall Mall Gazette :— 

“ Sir W. Codrington’s contradiction of the old story 
about ‘Go it, Ned,’ reminds me (a lady writes) of an in- 
cident rather confirmatory of the general belief on the 
subject, Having the Duke of Wellington once as my 
partner at whist, and hesitating what I was going to 
play, the Duke said, laughingly, ‘I fear you have never 

eard of the famous “ Go it, Ned,” at Navarino.’ 
not, but following my partner’s lead we won the rubber, 
much to the amusement of all present.” 

This proves at least the general belief in the 
story, and that this belief was shared by the Duke 
of Wellington. W. T. M. 


ing. 


Prior’s Uncte.—The reissue of the so-called 
“ Aldine” edition of the “ British Poets” was very 
incorrectly printed, but it would be useless to draw 
attention to typographical errors which cannot now 
be remedied. There is, however, one misprint in 
the Life of Prior, by the Rev. John Mitford, pre- 
fixed to the poet’s works (1866), which may lead 
biographers into error. At p. xiv we are told 
that, on the death of his father, Prior “ was 
affectionately received into the house of his uncle, 
a butcher of respectability near Charing Cross.” 
But on the next page it is stated that “his house 
was in good repute, and frequented by some of the 
leading wits and patrons of the day,” and a foot- 
note adds, “S. Prior kept the Rummer tavern at 
Charing Cross in 1685.” I suppose, therefore, that 


“butcher” is a misprint for “ vintner,” the word 





in Johnson’s Life of Prior and in other bio- 
graphies. JAYDER. 


A Loyrat Toast.—The following loyal toast is 
extracted from a MS. letter (undated and unad- 
dressed), signed J. W. Windsor, which I purchased 
among other antiquarian curiosities at the sale of 
Mr. J. G. Nichols’s autographs, &c. According 
to the writer of this letter, it is “from a collection 
of Songs, Glees, &c.,” by his “ late kind and revered. 
friend Dr. Harington,” who “composed the Eloi ” 
(whatever that may have been). 

Here ’s to ‘ Rex,’ ‘ Lex,’ and ‘ Pontifex’ ! 

A toast no honest heart rejects. 

The king in safety all protects ; 

The Church to future bliss directs ; 

But knaves who plot the state to vex, 

May Laws provide for all their necks !” 
I fancy, from other letters in the same collection, 
that Dr. Harington was in some way or other 
connected with Bath, at the close of the last cen- 
tury or early in the present. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Tue Pustication oF Cuurcn ReEcisTers.— 
The truth of the remarks of many of your corre- 
spondents on the inexpediency of publishing ex- 
tracts from parish registers is well illustrated by 
reference to the MS. collections of the late Sir 
Wm. Burrell for the History of Sussex (in the 
British Museum Library). The quantity of 
information collected is vast, but Sir Wm. Burrell, 
in dealing with each parish, only gives extracts 
from the registers as to births, deaths, and mar- 
riages connected with prominent or old county 
families. In consequence the completion of pedi- 
grees from the MSS. is almost impossible. 

Freperick E, Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


Tae VINTAGE oF 1879.—The following, from the 
Standard of the 11th inst., is worthy of preservation 
in “N. & Q.” :— 

“ Paris was suddenly enveloped in darkness this after- 
noon (April 10), in the midst of which a violent thunder- 
storm, accompanied by heavy rains, broke over the town, 
If we are to believe the old saying, 

* Quand il tonne en Avril, 
Preparez ton baril,’ 
the atmospherical event of to-day portends an abundant 


vintage.” 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


A Bripat in THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.— 
The bride put on her wedding smock, gloves were 
distributed, rosemary branches were dipped in 
water, hypocras and cakes were discussed, and 
then two bachelors on either side conducted her 
to church (Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful 
Lady). Ben Jonson tells us of the bride ale, the 
scarves, the gloves, the garters, the bride’s colours, 
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the epithalamium and masque which formed 
“ensigns of the wedding” (The Silent Woman). 
And we can picture at the feast the city dames 
“in wire and ruff, a crimson satin doublet, and 
black velvet skirts,” and their portly spouses in 
“velvet cap bands and ruff, buff doublets with 

ints and green velvet sleeves,” the doctor in his 
‘civil gown with a welt,” and the parson in his 
* canonical cloak with sleeves,” 

Mackenzig E. C. Watcort. 


Forx-Lore.—“ Fogs in March, ‘frosties’ in 
May,” is a common proverb in this part of Surrey. 
A labourer remarked to me the other day that it 
was likely we should have a very unkind time 
because there had been such fogs in March. Is 
this prejudice common in other parts of England, 
and can it be supported on any scientific grounds ? 


G. L. G. 
Limpsfield. 


Aueries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Arms or THE City or Lonpon.—Lately having 
to draw this coat I sought for a representation of 
it, and, to my wonder, those that I found differed 
very much. In each of them the cross, which 
should be red, was represented either as of three 
colours or as if it were a bevelled one, and the crest 
in some is the furred cap (of maintenance ?), and 
in others an expanded dragon’s wing on a helmet. 
On consulting Burke’s General Armory the crest 
is described as “a dragon sinister wings expanded 
ar., charged with a cross gu.” Is this an error for 
“a dragon’s wing expanded sinister,” &c.? Even 
the stamps and “headings” used by the Corpora- 
tion have the cross shaded or marked as above 
noticed. What is the correct blazoning, &c. ? 

W. 


Taree Portraits.—I have recently purchased 
three small portraits, and I should be glad if any 
of your correspondents could help me to identify 
the likenesses. Nos. 1 and 2 are evidently com- 
panion plates, both being in size of the engraved 
portion, excluding borders, say 14 in. by 2 in., and 
are in the same style of engraving. No. 1 repre- 
sents a man of middle age, with a small ruff and 
fur collar, the order of the Golden Fleece, and in 
a high-crowned hat ; above the portrait the word 
“ Rexi,” and below “Crudeliter.” No. 2 repre- 
sents also.a middle-aged man, also with ruff, and, 
I think, in armour; above “ Dilexi,” below 
“Humaniter.” No. 3 is evidently by a different 
artist, but beyond the monogram there is no 
clue. It represents an old man, with long grey 

rd, wearing a skull-cap, a deep ruff, A» I 














think, the gown of a lawyer. It is within the 
border 3 in. by 4. In the border are the words, 
“ Prudens qui Patiens” ; below are the words :— 
“ Juris prudentium eloquentissimus 
Et Eloquentium Juris prudentissimus.” 


F. M. J. 


“Catvarium” or “Carvaria.” — Doubtless 
some reader of “ N. & Q.” can inform me which of 
the above terms is correct when applied to the 
skull-cap. Iam not certain myself that they are 
synonymous. If they be so in classical writers, 
they have been used in different senses by modern 
authors. Thus, in the Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences, published in London in 1754, I find, 
“ Calvaria, in anatomy, the hairy scalp, or upper 
part of the head, which either by disease or old 
age grows bald first.” But Hyrtl, in his Lehrbuch 
der Anatomie des Menschen, fourteenth ed., Vienna, 
1878, writes : “The bony brain-capsule is divided 
into the skull-cap (Calvaria, Fornix cranti, of 
Pliny : celum capitis) and into the base of the 
skull (Basis cranii).” In the index to Quain’s 
Anatomy both terms are applied to the bone only : 
“Calvarium or Calvaria (the roof of the skull ; 
calvus, bare),” &c. The term calvaria is found in the 
Catalogue of the Pathological Specimens, Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. But medical 
writers of the present day — calvarium and 
apply it to the bone only. Which term is correct, 
then—either or both, in either or both senses? 
And are both words purely classical, or may not 
one of them be patristic or else spurious ? 

AvBan Doray. 


“Tue Devit’s nuttine-Bac.”—“ As black as 
the Devil’s nutting-bag.” I heard this curious 
expression in Berkshire the other day. Cleveland 
has something very like it when, speaking of a 
committee-man, he says: “ He is the Devil’s nut- 
hook, the sign with him is always in the clutches” 
(Char. of a Country Cunn. Man*). Nut-hook is 
also twice used by Shakspeare in the cant sense of 
a catchpole or bailiff, who hooks criminals or 
debtors to him as the clusters on eluding and out- 
of-reach hazel branches. The Berkshire proverb 
extends the nutting metaphor to the arch-bailiff, 
and, besides his hook, his bag is apparently brought 
into requisition, which partakes of his own conven- 
tional hue. Are there any other allusions in our 
literature to the Devil in the garb of a nut-gatherer 
or nutter ? ZERO. 


Lorp CHESTERFIELD AND GeorcE II.—The 
cause of the antipathy of King George II. to Lord 
Chesterfield has been assigned to various causes, 
but I would ask whether a statement lately made 
on that subject in the Lamp is really historical. 
It will be remembered that Lords Derwentwater, 





* Quoted in Nares. 
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_Withsdale, Kenmure, and Nairn were attainted 
“for their share in the Scottish rebellion of 1745. 
Lord Nithsdale, it is well known, escaped from the 
Tower through his wife’s readiness of resource, and 
got safe abroad, and Lords Kenmare and Derwent- 
water were executed. The writer in the Lamp 
remarks :— 


“ Lord Nairn had been saved previous! the inter- 
position of his old schoolfellow at Eton, Stanhope, 
who, after exhausting every other argument, made his 


a condition of retaining office. The new dynasty 
could not afford the resignation of a minister, and the king 
= the pardon, but never forgave Lord Stanhope 

obtaining it.” 

As the writer confuses in his paper George II. 
and George I. in all probability he means Lord 
Chesterfield when he speaks of Lord Stanhope. 
But assuming that he means Lord Chesterfield, I 
would ask what foundation the assertion has in 
fact. E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hampstead, N.W. 


A Curtovs Tree on Far Rosamunn’s Toms 
at Gopstow.—Among the poems of Southey is a 
sonnet “For a Tablet at Godstow Nunnery,” which 
contains the following lines :-— 

“ Rest thee beneath this Hazel ; its green boughs 

Afford a grateful shade, and to the eye 

Pair is its fruit: Stranger ! the seemly fruit 

Is worthless, all is hollowness within, 

For on the grave of Rosamund it grows ! 

Young, lovely and beloved, she fell seduced, 

And here retir’d to wear her wretched age 

In earnest prayer and bitter penitence.” 
The poet says, in an appended note, “I have 
often seen this hazel; its nuts are apparently very 
fine, but always without a kernel.” This is curious 
if the nuts continue to be produced thus barren ; 
but I wish to inquire if any other person than 
Southey has noticed or recorded the existence of 
this hazel and its defective fruit, and how it came 
to be planted on Rosamund’s grave. The poet’s 
sonnet was written prior to 1800, so the present 
state of the tree requires to be verified, if indeed it 
has been left unmolested in its position. If known 
to Dr. Plot, he would have been likely to notice it 
in his Natural History of Oxfordshire. 

Epwis Lees, F.LS. 
Green Hill Summit, Worcester. 


Worrnetixe (James orn Jacon?).—In an 
article by Dr. Littledale in this month’s Contem- 
ry Review this once famous writer is cited as 
Jacob Wimpheling. As Dr. Littledale is only 
quoting Cazenove, who himself only quotes the 
from a newspaper, the error (if such it be) 

in the name might pass for a mere slip of the pen, 
but I observe that in the British Museum Cata- 
logue the writer is similarly described as Jacob. 
Is not this a mistake? Trithemius, an intimate 
friend and correspondent of Wimpheling’s, calls 


him Jacobus, ie. James, and so does Freytag 





(A Tik., i. 167) in a detailed account of his 
ey well as other authorities. 
VEXILLARIUS, 


“A Voice rrom A Mask: sy Domrvo.”—In 
the advertising columns of “N. & Q.” for March 15 
an inquiry is made for a book in these words ; 
“Voice from a Mask, believed published by 
Walker, London, 1860.” The title-page of this 
work is as follows: “A Voice froma Mask. By 
Domino. ‘Vox et Preterea nihil.’ London, 
Walker & Co., 196, Strand, 1861.” The book is 
of 214 pp., which are designed to “present a picture 
of every-day clerical life: they portray > 
in gown and mofti.” I would ask, who was 
“Domino”? The pseudonym is not given in 
Olphar Hamst’s Handbook of Fictitious Names. 

Curspert Bepg. 


“Wo Wrote SuaxsPrare !?”—On this ques- 
tion I have seen the following articles : Putnam’s 
Mag., Jan., 1856 ; Fraser, Aug., 1874 ; Scribner, 
April, 1875 ; and Appleton, Feb., 1879. Have 
any other magazine or review articles appeared on 
either side of the question ? B. 


“Tue Frower or Servixe Mey.”—Where can 
I find a copy of an old English ballad entitled The 
Flower of Serving Men; or, the Lady turned 
Serving Man? Or can any reader supply me with 
the words of it, or give any information as to its 
probable age ? J. Russewt. 
Galashiels, N.B. 


Mr. Heap—In the Memoirs of the Gilpin 
Family, by the Rev. Wm. Gilpin, Vicar of Boldre 
(about to be published by the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Archeological Society), after enume- 
rating several artists who were pupils of his father, 
Robert Smirk being one, he writes: “ Mr. Head 
was another, who went afterwards to Rome, where 
he continued many years, and made his fortune by 
being of use to his coun’ en and other strangers 
who travelled in those parts.” Who was Mr. 
Head, and are there any printed sources of infor- 
mation respecting him ? W. 7acxson. 


Wit11am pve ta Mawe was collector of customs 
in the second year of Edward II. (see Archeologia, 
xxviii. 298). Whence did he derive his name ? 

Avon. 


Wits Wit.ovcssy, second son of Henry 
Willoughby (born at Mintworth in Gloucestershire 
in 1665, died at —— in 1722), by Elizabeth his 
wife (daughter of William Pidgeon, of Stepney, in 
Middlesex), and brother to Henry, sixteen 
Willoughby of Parham.— Where can I get any in- 
formation about him? He married Eli 
daughter of —— Knochton, of ——, in Middle- 
sex. Also, of William, his son, who is mentioned 
in Collins’s Peerage (edit. 1768) as living in 1766, 
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and is described by Burke in his Extinct Peerage 
as having died sp. ee 
+Y¥. 


Wa. Banrtixrtt, A.B., 1607.—Hutchins’s His- 
tory of Dorset County, published 1774, vol. ii. 
p- 469, contains the following :— 

“William Bartlett, A.B., on the refig. of Rugge, inst. 
March 17, 1607. He had a dispensation to hold the 
rectory of Knoll, C...... , being then B.A., Nov. 12, 1627. 
He was deprived of his rectory by the Ordinance against 
Pluralities, and of his vicarage by the Committee of the 
County, was plundered and imprisoned at Westminster, 
1646, and sequestered from a temporal estate.” 

The above refers to the parish of Yateminster, 
Alexander Bartlett being the patron. Will any of 
your readers inform me, through your columns or 
otherwise, who these parties were, or how related 
to others of the same surname ? 

T. E. Barruzrt. 

E. Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


Tre AnBey oF SwivEsHEAD, LincoLNsHIRE.— 
When and by whom was the Abbey of Swineshead, 
Lincolnshire, demolished? Where can I obtain 
any information of the family of the Locktons, 
who at one time were seated there ? 

Jxo. Locxron. 


Hox Day.—In Manning and Bray’s History 
and Antiquities of Surrey is the following account 
eonnected with the above :-— 


“The second Tuesday after Easter week, so called | 


from a custom used on that day of stopping the way with 
ropes, with which the women pulled the men passengers 
to them by the hock, and the men the women, in order 
to extort money from them, to be laid out in pious uses.” 
Was this peculiar to Surrey ? 
Ronert Caartes Hope. 
Scarborough. 


Toe otp Acamemnons.—In the Times of 
March 27 last, the 69th or South Lincolnshire 
Regiment is thus referred to : “ The old Agamem- 
nons, as Nelson called them.” Where does Nelson 
so call them? We know they served at the taking 
of Bourbon (1809) and Java (1811), and their 
colours show Waterloo and India, but none of 
these claims connexion either with the great 
admiral or his famous ship. Were they embarked 
at any time on board the emnon to serve as 
marines, according to a custom of the day? If so, 
when and where? Can reference be given for the 


above allusion to the co: Nelson ? 
wes by . a> me 8 
Reading. 


A Spanisu Sion or rae Cross.—A friend 
Writes to me of a custom he has observed in Seville. 
He says the ladies on entering the cathedral form 
& + by placing the thumb of the right hand erect 
mpon the first two joints of the index finger held 
horizontally. This they devoutly carry to their 





lips on coming in sight of the altar. Neither of us 
has noticed this custom in France, Italy, or Bel- 
gium, and we should be glad to know if it be 
peculiar to Spain, or if it be practised elsewhere. 
Avex. Frrevsson, Lieut.-Col. 


THe ViLLAcEs oF CaMBRIDGESHIRE. —Can 
information be obtained about the villages of 
Cambridgeshire otherwise than in printed books 
or Cole’s and Baker’s MSS. ? maz 


Gotpsmitn’s “ DesertTeD ViLLacs.”—Will any 
correspondent kindly tell me when and in what 
shape the first edition of this celebrated poem 
— ? Was it published anonymously? 

here can a copy of the first edition be seen . 


Homer AND THE Razorn.—Homer is said to 
allude to the razor. May I ask where ? 


W. T. M 
Reading. 


Epwarp I.’s Kwyicurs.—Is there any list, 
printed or manuscript, of the knights made in the 
reign of Edward L ? J.C. J. 


Avutnors or Booxs WanTEeD.— 


Shakespeare and his Friends. 3 vols. 8vo. 1838. ‘\ 
Confessions of an Etonian. By J. E.M. 12mo, 1846, 
Cousin Stella. 3 vols. 1859. 
Confessions of an Old Bachelor. 8vo. 1827. 
Hope Leslie. 3 vols. 12mo. 1828. 
London in the Olden Time. 2 vola. 8yo. 1827. 
Lost Brooch, 2vols.12mo, 1841. 
W. G. B. Pacz. 


The Contention of Death and Love. A Poem. 8vo. 16 pp. 
Edward Moxon, 1837. 

Faustus. A Poem, with Notes. Canto I. (?all pub- 
lished). 8vo. 64 pp. Effingham Wilson, 1830. 

Joux WI.sox, 

Phil Blood’s Leap, by the author of St. Abe and his 
Seven Wives. This ees | drawn poem—in back- 
woods dialect, treating in a highly dramatic style an 
incident in a gold-miner’s experience—appeared in the 
St. Paul's Mag. G. R. 


AurtHors oF QuoratTions WaNnTED.— 


*« Not in the gladness of our life alone, 
But in its pain and bitterness, 
The soul hath rest.” 
“ And I will bid the Arcadian cypress wave, 
Pluck the green laurel from Peneus’ side,” S 


“ A merry place, ‘tis said, in days of yore, 
But something ails it now; the place is cursed.” 
“ The bow it was but loosely drawn, 
Yet flew not the arrow in vain, 
For the shaft reached one of the sheriff's men, 
And William-a-Trent was slain.” une 


“Union purest, most sublime ! 
The grave itself but for a time 
The holy bond shall sever. 
His hand who rent shall bind again 
With firmer link the broken chain, 
To be complete for ever.” F. P. P. 
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Replies. 


“SHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE.” 
(5% §. x. 428; xi. 293.) 


This periodical well deserves the praise be- 
stowed upon it up to that period in its varied 
career when it sank to a medley of literature and 
feminine fashions. Among its earliest artists 
(1845-7) were Sir John Gilbert, Pickersgill, Phiz, 
Kenny Meadows, John Tenniel, Selous, Warren, 
Franklin, W. B. Scott, Townsend, Dodgson, 
R. B. Brough, W. C. Thomas, S. Read, E, Cor- 
bould, W. Harvey, L. Absolon and F. W. Topham. 
“Frank Fairlegh” was begun in No. 27, May 2, 
1846, the first number of the second volume, and 
was concluded at p. 173 of vol. vi., in that number 
which, for the first time, had (old) steel plates 
instead of original woodcuts, a change for the 
worse. Before this date, viz., January, 1848, the 
magazine had been altered from a th-ee-halfpenny 
weekly to a shilling monthly. It contained 
“Maud Allinghame, a Legend of Hertfordshire. 
By the editor”—an imitation of an Ingoldsby 
Legend, written by Frank E. Smedley, who was 
first proclaimed editor of Sharpe in No. 109, vol. v., 
Nov. 27, 1847, as will be seen from the address 
by “Frank Fairlegh” at p. 80. This will correct 
the statement that he “only edited vols. vii. 
and viii. in 1848-9” ; and I have also shown that 
the steel engravings were introduced at an earlier 
date than 1849, viz. in 1846, at p. 81 of vol. vi., 
when the publication of the magazine was trans- 
ferred from T. B. Sharpe, 15, Skinner Street, to 
Arthur Hall & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. Smedley’s 
“Lewis Arundel” appeared in vols, ix. x. xi. and 
xii. of Sharpe. When Mrs. 8. C. Hall was ap- 
pointed editor of vol. xvi. (new series, vol. i, 
1852), as mentioned by your correspondent, I began 
to contribute to the magazine. In writing to me 
on the subject, Mrs. Hall said, “ Before I gave my 
name to it in July, I had every number arranged 
until Christmas. In October I begin a three-part 
tale from the pen of ‘ Frank Fairlegh.’” This was 
the story of “The Marrying Man,” begun at p. 257 
of vol. i. “Harry Coverdale’s Courtship, by Frank 
E. Smedley ”—the first time that his real name had 
been signed to his articles—was begun in the first 
part of the third volume, 1853, when Mrs. Hall’s 
editorial management of the magazine was brought 
to a conclusion, and her story, “ Helen Lyndsey— 
the Star,” abruptly ceased at p. 75. This led to 
the following announcement at p. 158 :—“ Mrs, 
8. C. Hall having adopted the unprecedented step 
of refusing to conclude the story of ‘ Helen Lyndsey,’ 
commenced in the pages of this Magazine, we feel it 
a duty we owe to the readers of Sharpe’s Magazine 
to present them with ‘Marley,’ in order to com- 
pensate them, as far as lies in our power, for the 
abrupt and unceremonious breaking off of the pre- 





vious narrative.” Thereupon was begun, by an- 
other “ hand,” the continuation of Mrs. Hall’s story, 
under the title of “Marley,” three chapters of 
which were given, though the promise “To be 
continued ” was not fulfilled ; for, if I remember 
rightly, Mrs. Hall took proceedings to prevent the 
further publication of “Marley.” This may be 
numbered among the “ curiosities of literature.” 

I believe that Frank Smedley now became editor 
of Sharpe, and that it was he who wrote the editorial 
note at p. 128 of that volume. Mr. Alfred W. Cole, 
who was subsequently the editor, now began to 
contribute to the pages of the magazine. The 
editorial promise in the preface to vol. iii., that 
“Harry Coverdale” would be illustrated each 
month with “ two engravings, executed in the first 
style of art, from designs by the eminent artist so 
well known throughout Europe and America under 
his professional sobriquet ‘ Phiz,’” was a promise 
that was not fulfilled ; nor did Smedley give any 
explanation of this breach of promise. Mr. Alfred 
W. Cole’s story, “ Lorimer Littlegood, Esq.,” made 
its appearance in the first part of the seventh vol., 
new series. It was illustrated with etchings by 
George Cruikshank, which are no better than those 
that he executed for the second edition of Frank 
Fairlegh. In the preface to this seventh volume, 
which also contained the continuation of “ Harry 
Coverdale,” is this sentence: “ Lastly, our own 
editorial pen shall humbly, and as heretofore, un- 
distinguished by special indications, be heartily 
engaged in the service of the magazine.” Who 
was the wielder of that “ editorial pen” ? 

Your correspondent Mr. Boase says that the 
final volume of Sharpe, in 1870, was “ incorporated 
with The Illustrated Magazine,” and published by 
Arthur Hall; Rogerson & Tuxford. One of the 
stories that had appeared in the earlier volumes of 
Sharpe was “The Maiden Aunt,” published with- 
out an author’s name. In July, 1853, was pub- 
lished the first number of The Illustrated London 
Magazine, a monthly journal, “ edited by Richard 
Brinsley Knowles, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author 
of The Maiden Aunt, &c.” (Piper, Stephenson & 
Spence). Among its writers were Wm. Carleton, 
Capt. Mayne Reid, Horace Mayhew, J. E. Car- 
penter, Thos. Miller, Hon. Mrs. Norton, G. A. 
Sala, and Rev. H. Newland; and among the 
artists were Sir John Gilbert, Keeley Halswelle, 
Kenny Meadows, Phiz, and Hine. The second 
volume appeared under a new editor, also a bar- 
rister, whose name I do not feel at liberty to 
mention. He continued to edit it up to the fifth 
vol. At p. 13 of vol. iii. Mr. Edmund Yates com- 
menced his novel “Arthur Hargrave ; or, the 
Uniform of Foolscap,” illustrated by T. H. Wilson. 
Chapter xxvii. appeared in vol. v. with a promise 
“To be concluded in our next,” which promise 
was not fulfilled. That volume was published by 
Ward & Lock. I was a contributor to it, and also 
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to the two previous volumes. Then, with vol. vi., 
was a change from woodcut illustrations only to a 
few woodcuts, with patterns of Berlin-wool work, 
&c., and second-hand steel plates, “ published by 
Rogerson & Tuxford, 246, Strand, 1856.” This 
was called “Vol. I. New Series,” and bore on 
its title-page the names of “Ward & Lock, 
158, Fleet Street.” Among its contributors were 
Amelia B. Edwards, “Silverpen,” J. H. Friswell, 
H. G. Adams, Mrs. Abdy, Calder Campbell, 
W. C. Bennett, and Miss B. R. Parkes. How 
long The Illustrated Magazine existed as a separate 
publication I cannot say, 

In connexion with the foregoing I wish to ask, 
where and when, and at what age, did Frank E. 
Smedley die, and where can I find any memoir 
of him? I was under the impression that Mr. E. 
Yates had written some sketch of his life ; but, if 
so, I do not know where to lay my hand upon it. 
My own personal acquaintance with Smedley was 
when he was editor of the short-lived George 
Cruikshank’s Magazine, which will probably only 
be remembered for the famous etching of the 
“Tail of the Comet.” Curnpert Bebe. 





Tue “Apeste Fipetes” (5 §. xi. 265, 298.) 
—In reply to Mr. James Britren’s inquiry 
relating to the “ Adeste Fideles,” I beg leave to 
say that I think there can be no doubt that the 
three verses, of which he quotes the first lines 
from “several French and German hymn books,” 
and those other verses familiar to us in England 
at Christmas, are portions respectively of the same 
sequence, as indeed, I believe, I showed in the 
communications I made to you in 1873 (4S. xi. 
75, 219). Moreover, it is to be remembered that 
& sequence or prose usually contains many more 
verses than are to be found in hymns strictly so 
called. But I subjoin in their proper order all 
the verses that I have been able to discover, asking 
you at the same time to print in italics the verses 
I have underlined, and which are comparatively 
unknown amongst Englishmen :— 


p 

Adeste, fideles, 

Leti, triumphantes, 
Venite, venite in Bethlehem ; 

Natum videte 

Regem Angelorum ; 
Venite, adoremus, venite, adoremus, 
Venite, adoremus Dominum. 


Deum de Deo, 
Lumen de Lumine, 
Gestant puellz viscera 
Deum verum, 
_ Genitum, non factum ; 
Venite, adoremus, &c. 


3. 
En, grege relicto, 
Humiles ad cunas 










































Et nos ovantt 
Gradu festinemus ; 
Venite, adoremus, &c. 
4. 
Stella duce,.magi 
Christum adorantes 
Aurum, thus et myrrham dant munera ; 
Jesu infanti 
Corda prabeamus ; 
Venite, adoremus, ke. 
5. 
Mterni Parentis 
Splendorem eternum 
Velatum sub carne videbimus, 
Deum infantem 
Pannis involutum ; 
Venite, adoremus, &c. 
6. 
Pro nobis egenum 
Et feno cubantem 
Piis foveamus complexibus. 
Sic nos amantem 
Quis non redamaret f 
Venite, adoremus, &c. 


4. 
Cantet nunc hymnos* 
Chorus Angelorum, 
Cantet nunc aula ceelestium ; 
Gloria 
In excelsis Deo ! 
Venite, adoremus, &c. 
8. 
Ergo, qui natus 
Die hodierno, 
Jesu, Tibi sit gloria ; 
Patris seterni 
Verbum caro factum ; 
Venite, adoremus, &c. 
It is remarkable that in France the verses Nos. 2, 
7, and 8 never appear to be used, judging at least 
from their total absence in the paroissiens or 
manuals of devotion which have come under my 
notice, whereas these, together with verse No. 1, 
are the only four verses heard in this country in 
both Roman Catholic and Church of England 
churches. The fourth verse, referring to the 
Epiphany, I have only seen once printed. No 
portion whatever of the “ Adeste Fideles” appears 
in the Roman Missal or in the Roman Breviary. 
The English version in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, revised edition, No. 59, was made by 
Canon Oakeley many years ago, when, as an 
Anglican clergyman, he was minister of Margaret 
Chapel, where now stands All Saints’ Church, 
Margaret Street, London, only a few very slight 
verbal changes having been made, I believe, in his 
first translation. W. H. L. 


This hymn will be found in extenso in almost 
all, perhaps in all, Roman Catholic service books. 
The second, third, and fourth stanzas commence 





* Another reading, and I suspect the oldest, is 





Vocati pastores approperant ; 


“ Cantet nunc Jo,” 
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respectively as given by Mz. Brarran from the 
Hymnal Noted, Deum, de Deo,” “Cantet nunc 
To,” “ Ergo qui natus.” The French and German 
versions are, I may say, unknown in England, at all 
events in churches and 
Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


All the foreign editions of this tune which Mr. 
Britren has kindly adduced are considerably 
after 1800. The question is whether any foreign 
copy can be found before 1750. Upon that point 
I entertain the gravest doubts. This “ Voi, che 
sapete” style of melody—if I may use that term 
without imputing plagiarism, but only an acci- 
dental likeness of phrase—is wholly unlike the 
music of the seventeenth or any enrlier century. 

Wu. Crapre.t. 


“Tue ILtustratep Famity Journat” (5% S, 
xi, 208.)—This, one of the most interesting, most 
charmingly illustrated weekly miscellanies ever 
issued, had, as my friend Mr. Pickrorp surmises, 
but a short life. The first number was published 
on Saturday, March 8, 1845 ;* with No. 21 (July 26, 
1845) the first volume was brought to a close, and 
a title-page and index accompanied that number. 
Of the second volume five numbers only saw the 
light, the last one (No. 26) bearing date Aug. 30, 
1845. Of “The Recreations of Mr. Zigzag the 
Elder” the late John Wykeham Archer, a member 
of the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, was 
both author and illustrator; and I fancy the 
“ Recreations” partly furnished the text for Mr. 
Archer's subsequently published Vestiges of Old 
London, a handsome folio volume, full of large 
plates, etched by himself. This gentleman was 
one of the most versatile men of his day. Among 
other artists engaged upon the serial in question 
were Kenny Meadows, John Franklin, and some 
whose names I know not. 


Henry Campxry, F.S.A, 


The [Hustrated Family Journal only existed 
for a short period, one complete volume, with a 
fragmentary part of a second volume, being all 
that was published. It is now very scarce, and 
there does not appear to be a copy in the British 
Museum. It was on sale a few weeks ago at the 
a a second-hand bookseller in London, but 
as the entry in his catalogue was headed by the 
—— names of Ebenezer Jones and Chae, 

ells, the opportunity of buying such a curiosity 
was no doubt eagerly seized by some active private 
purchaser. 

( The ee ay | Journal was edited 
as we learn from cademy of April 12, 
pp. 325-26) by Mn W. 3. Letom, the oe 


* By an unusual typographical the year-date at 
the bead of the first number is geinted 1846 instead of 








deavoured to combine with it “a monthly founded 
by Douglas Jerrold, the Illuminated Magazine.” 
It contained reprints of four of the “Stories after 
Nature” by Chas. Wells, and a poem by Ebenezer 


J ones. any of the illustrations were by W. J. 
Linton and W. B. Scott. W. P. Courtney. 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate, 


My copy of this most interesting and excellent 
magazine is in the original binding, and I have 
always imagined it to be the complete issue. It 
extends to 336 pages, was begun on March 8, 
1845 (not “1844-5,” as your correspondent says), 
and was brought to a conclusion—at any rate of 
the volume—on July 26,1845. The date 1846 
appears on the title-page of the volume. Among 
the artists who illustrated the work were Sir John 
Gilbert, John Leech, Richard Doyle, Kenny 
Meadows, W. B. Scott, Newman, Archer, Frank- 
lin, and Pickersgill, R.A., the engravings being 
by Linton. As Mr. Picxrorp very truly says, 
“The periodical was far above the ordinary level.” 

Curupert Bepz. 


Micuet Soris: roe Counress or Desmonn, 
AND OTHER CLAIMANTS FOR CENTENARIAN 
Honours (5 §. iv. 205 ; ix. 361, 392, 394 ; xi. 
191, 218, 276, 298.)—I am sorry that I cannot 

with C. C. M. in his estimation of the value 
of the “concurrent testimony” of any number of 
old people, men or women, in town or country, as 
to the age of an old neighbour. There is such an 
amount of “ concurrent testimony” to the folly of 
both sexes, where this question of age is concerned, 
that I am slow to believe anything but legal 
evidence on the subject, even when there is no 
centenarianism involved in it. Unless we have 
the evidence of a parish register or some authentic 
family record, made at the time of a man’s birth, 
giving the date, it is in the highest degree unreason- 
able to ask any one to believe in the existence of 
a modern Methuselah like this Miguel Solis. No 
doubt the myth will live and grow for some South 
American Mr. Cox in the far fature to explain to 
lovers of folk-lore. Since I ventured to put forth 
my explanation of the alleged longevity of the 
Countess of Desmond, who according to a note in 
the Carew MSS. was the widow of Thomas, the 
twelfth earl, deceased in 1534, I have found from 
a contribution of Mr. D. F. MacOarthy’s in the 
Journal of the Historteal and Archeological 
Association of Ireland for October, 1869, that, as 
I suspected, the manor of Inchiquin, off which the 
dowager’s jointure was claimed, did in ancient times 
form part of the jens of the see of Cloyne. 
This, for reasons I hope to be able to give hereafter, 
confirms me in my belief that the jointure was 
kept alive long after the dowager had ceased to live, 
and that Sir John Fitz Edmund FitzGerald was 
the author of this ingenious device to “save some- 
thing out of the fire,” when the immense estates of 
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his kinsman, the sixteenth Earl of Desmond, were 
confiscated. We are such mighty thin-skinned 
folk in Ireland about the political misdeeds of our 
remote ancestors that it may be necessary to 
preface anything I may hereafter say on this 
subject with a reminder that, whatever deception 
Sir John practised in this matter, he did so, no 
doubt, in an unscrupulous age as a (to his mind) 
fair retaliation, and that even nowadays we must 
admit that deceptions and wrongs quite as great 
had been practised on his kinsman by many of the 
English officials, civil and military. But, indeed, 
for any of Sir John’s descendants in the male or 
female line, still more for any of his kindred’s de- 
scendants, to feel aggrieved at the detection of his 
illegal devices at this time of day would be as 
absurd as if a son of Adam were to resent any 
allusion to the history of the misdeeds of Cain. 
M. A. Hickson. 


P. §.—Since the foregoing was written I have 
read C. C. M.’s last note, ante, p. 298. He says that 
the value of evidence is “just the improbability, 
according to experience, of its being forthcoming 
for that which is not a fact.” If we bow to this 
canon I humbly submit we must disbelieve in the 
South American Methuselah, inasmuch as “ accord- 
ing to experience” evidence is for ever being offered 
about age, which evidence is known to be false, 
and yet it passes for truth with many. ©. C. M. 
admitted as much as this when the old people of 
remote districts and villages were in question, but, 

in, all experience shows us that the weakness 
a exaggerating the age of their neighbour and 
diminishing their own is just as common amongst 
the old people of Bath, Brighton, London, and 
Paris, where Mrs. Skewtons and Major Bagstocks 
abound. Besides, the district where Miguel Solis 
is said to exist is a remote country one, inhabited 
by a proverbially ignorant, credulous people. Their 
evidence on such a point as the 180 years of this 
hardworking Methuselah, Miguel Solis, would be 
as dust in the balance compared to that of a 
doctor, acquainted with physiology and with fair 
powers of observation and judgment. It is said 
that longevity is common amongst coloured people 
in North and South America, but it is also said 
that few of them have any eertain knowledge of 
their exact age, and I know that in the west of 
Treland you may find hundreds of ts who 
could not tell their own ages accurately, much less 
the ages of their neighbours, although they will 
offer guesses at the latter as truth, and often the 
wildest guesses, far from truth. 


Hawrsreap Parisn Cavurcn (5" 8. xi. 307.)— 
T have copies of the following in my collection :— 
1, “ Hampstede on the Hill neare London. The 


meet on its Heath which extends to 
Fynchley and Hendon ; the house next the Church 
is known to be 


much frequented by them. In y* 








condition, but the village is very 
some: it is the distance of fourmules. J. E. 1640.” 
Above has a good view of the old church : it is 
. ently a modern etching. If copied from an 
old drawing or print I should much like to know 
where original can be seen. 

2. “Chatelain del. J. Roberts sculp. The 
South East View of Hampstead Church. Publish’d 
according to Act of Parliament Oct* the 13, 1750.” 

3. “View of the Old Church at Hampsted,” 
from the European Magazine for November, 1785, 
with letter-press. 

4. “The Old Church at Hampstead.” “From 
a large picture in oil colours, a print after which 
was inserted in the Huropean Mag., and the 
picture afterwards falling into the hands of late 
Mr. Richardson of the Strand, he permitted it to 
be engraved for this work.” See Park’s Hampstead, 
1814, p. 222, where the following foot-note will 
also be found :—“ There is an entry in the Trust 
Book that ‘the old church was drawn by Grisano 
for Mr. Gale’ (Sam Gale the antiquary, then in 
lodgings at the Chicken House). Mr. George 
Edwards showed the Society of Antiquaries in 
1752 a draft of Hampstead Church, then lately 
pulled down.” The same engraving appears in 
Park’s Hampstead, 1818, and was copied by Howitt 
for his Northern Heights. 

I have not seen the one by Hollar to 
which Sir Heyry Cote alludes, Reference 
to a copy of this, or any others except 
above, would be interesting. Query: Was it 
Samuel Gale’s painting which afterward passed 
into Mr. Richardson’s hands, and where is the 
picture now ? Grorce Porter. 

Grove Road, Holloway, N. 


An engraving of the old church at Hampstead, 
which was originally dedicated to St. Mary, will 
be seen in Park’s History of Hampstead, p. 222. 
The print was “engraved by Chas. Heath, from an 
original picture in the possession of the late M. 
Richardson,” and published in Jan., 1814, by 
Cochrane, Fleet Street ; but Park’s History itself 
was not published till 1818. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Exuizasetu Bunt (5 §, x. 328; xi. 9.)—The 
following memorial of Henry Fitz Roy has some 
interest in connexion with the accounts of his 
mother. I found it some years ago, together with 
the accompanying verses on Cardinal Wolsey, 
written on k pages in an early printed volume 
of treatises by Gerson and others, in the Ripon 
Minster Library. The was much decayed, 
and the writing so faded that it could only be made 
out with the test difficulty. Both bailads have 
music with in four parts, and were sun 
by members of the minster cheir before the Roy 
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Archeological Society on the occasion of their visit, 
July 21, 1874. Wolsey, as Archbishop of York, 
and Henry Fitz Roy, as residing at Sheriff Hutton, 
were both personally known in the neighbourhood 
of Ripon. 
MS. Ballads, temp. Hen. VIII. 
2. A ballet of y* deth of y* Cardynall. 
et forest as I can passe 
I herd a voce rewfully co’plane 
Now may I mowrn for my tryspase 
ffor all my Jowell’ er fro’ me gane 
And eu’ y* voce co’planyd yus 
Miserere mei deus. 
Som tyme in yngland lorde y‘ I wasse 
Chef of y* spyrytualte and drede ou’ all 
for my gret pryde now may I say alasse 
My suttell dyssate hath bro3zt me to yis fall 
Wherfor my song it may be yus 
Miserere mei deus. 
I rewlyd and remytted all at myn awn wyll 
Bot myn estate full lytill did I knawe 
I oppressyd y* pepyll and y* to no skyll 
therfor my heyd lyeth now full lawe 
Wherfor my song it may be yus 
Miserere mei deus. 
The pepyll wt vengeance did curse me full fast 
W' treson untrew my ded’ wer attaynt 
I pylled y* com’ynalte and from Joe* yem cast 
Therefore now my body doth lye pale & faynt 
And eu’ y* voce co’planyd yus 
Miserere mei deus. 
2. A lytyll ballet mayde of y* yong duk’ g*ce. 
I g*ce honor and and p'spyrite 
I helth in welth & tranquylyte 
fro’ domage and captyvite 
to our co’forth & only Joy 
gud lorde p’s've henry fyzt roy 
ffrom sorrow ° ° . ° 
‘ ° ; e, and lorde hy’ send 
euer ° ° i * ‘ 
: ° : , . . all Joy 
fy3t henry to haue most valyant ° ° 
In it may “a . gret gyft” 
‘ ° . ° ‘ g’ace 
thanks be to god yen for hy’ o* Joy 
And long to p’s’ve hy’ henry fyzt roy, 
Gud lorde grant vs yis our petycion 
Yat henry y*' is kyng of yis regyon 
both he & hys vnto thy tuycion 
May cu’ to be in et’nall Joy 
And long to p’s’ve hym and henry fyzt roy. 
finis. 


J. T. F. 
Winterton, Brigg. 


Deatu or Prince WaLpEMAR: THE WHITE 
Lapy (5" §. xi. 289.)—I have the story here 
alluded to diluted in the following: The White 
Lady of Berlin Castle, a Tragedy, by C. Win- 
chester, Esq., Advocate, Aberdeen (12mo., 1875). 
From this I gather that “an ancient legend existed 
which proclaimed that on a hunting field the lady 


* Qu. “ Joy.” 








of this castle shall bespeak a prince to the ruin of 


himself and her.” The lady, according to my 
authority, falls desperately in love with the Prince 
of Parma, and invites him to a hunting party to be 
given by her, when he was introduced to her two 
daughters. Failing other attempts to draw the 

rince’s affections, she despatches her courier to 
| nn with instructions to sound the disposition 
of the prince towards herself. The messenger 
divulges his lady’s infatuation, but, with many 
poten water the prince declines the honour she had 
intended him by replying, “I have four eyes that 
stand between me and acceptance of it.” The 
indignant lady, surmising that this was an allusion 
to her two daughters, secretly murders them, des- 
patching love philtres to the prince, which, being 
changed for poison by her butler, procure his 
death under the impression that the murders were 
instigated by the unfortunate prince. The enig- 
matical obstruction of the “ four eyes,” instead of 
applying to the lady’s daughters, was intended 
for his own parents, who opposed the union. The 
tragedy ends with this soliloquy by the spectre 
lady: “I am the unwilling cause of all, and 
doomed to suffer for it too. Long as three winters 
pass on end, I must wander in this sheet, and, 
wandering lone and naked, proclaim the death of 
some one of the princes of the house of Hohen- 
zollern,” &c. 

** May furious passion never urge the race 

To occupy, like me, this fatal place ; 

To wander, as I do, a ghost forlorn, 

And fly, as I do now, the rays of morn.” [ Vanishes, 
This may do, unless some other correspondent is 
able to supply the story in its current shape. I am 
glad, however, of the opportunity of bringing to 
notice my little drama and its author, Mr. Win- 
chester. This gentleman published at Aberdeen, 
as far back as 1802, the Intruder, a small periodical 
in imitation of the Spectator. Taking this as his 
first work, and The White Lady, in 1875, as his 
last, here is a period of seventy-three years, and I 
have the best. authority for stating that he is still 
alive, et. ninety-eight. Such an interval between 
the earliest and latest productions of an author is, 
I should think, almost unparalleled. J. O. 


In an article in vol. xxxiii. of the Archeologia by 
Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, on old Cheshire families, 
is an extract from Brereton’s Travels, i. 33, which 
sets forth how the Queen of Bohemia told William 
Brereton “that at Berlin (the Elector of Branden- 
burgh’s house), before the death of any related in 
blood to that house, there appears and walks up 
and down that house like unto a ghost in a white 
sheet, which walks during the time of their sick- 
ness and until their deatleg (p. 64). 

DWARD PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


A very good and concise account of “ the White 
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Lady of Berlin” appears in a work entitled The 

Night Side of Nature, by Catherine Crowe (Rout- 

ledge). R. E. K. Ricsre. 
120, Fishergate, Preston. 


Frencu Prisoners or War 1x Encianp (5 
§. x. 514.)—In describing the French prison of 
Norman Cross, Huntingdonshire, I give it as seen 
from a water-colour drawing in my possession, 
and perhaps sketched by some talented prisoner. 
They were allowed to dispose of their works in 
order to buy small articles of comfort for them- 
selves. These wares consisted of drawings; wood, 
bone, and straw work ; chess-men, backgammon- 
boards, draughts, and dice ; figures of bone, which 
moved by turning a crank, of | in spinning- 
wheels, smiths hammering on the anvil; spice- 
boxes (one of which I possess ; the screws are as 
fresh as when made seventy years ago, and they 
have been much used), with other articles too 
numerous to mention. As regards the acts of 
cruelty exercised over the poor fellows, it may or 
may not be true; but I have no doubt in later 
wars and those going on now much harshness and 
tyranny would be found to exist. My father was 
an officer stationed for some time over them, but I 
was too young to have heard him mention anything 
about it. The whole walled-in grounds must have 
been of many acres, for round about are dispersed 
the commander’s house and large garden, barracks 
for soldiers, guard-houses, powder magazine, &c. 
There are sixteen casernes, not very long, with five 
high windows ; there is one broad window in each 
story. Consisting only of two stories, there is an 
appearance of height on account of the narrowness 
of the building. 

In the centre of the large walled-in space men- 
tioned stands the prison square, an enclosure with 
four well-guarded gates, with cannon at each 
outside gate. A broad road runs round the 
interior, then the large centre square, with dwarf 
wall surmounted by high railings, with a broad 
road running through the middle and across it, 
forming four large squares railed in ; in the centre 
a large block-house. First square, one prison for 
officers, with small garden, and three prisons for 
soldiers ; the square is large, used for exercise 
and amusement, jumping, racing, fencing, &c. 
Second square, four prisons, with exercise grounds. 
Third square, four prisons, as above, and with a 
boys’ prison behind. Fourth square, surgeon- 
major’s lodgings, with garden and large paddock, 
and four hospitals. Each square, at its outer side, 
had its well, kitchen, and workshops, with black- 
hole and other conveniences. Outside this en- 
closed square stood a large house, with garden, 
called the agent’s rs. In the distance is 
seen the town of Chi W. P. Barker. 

Ipewich, 


Forton, near Portsmouth, was a prison for 


French seamen during our wars with Louis XVI. 
and the Republic. In 1845 I was at Biarritz, 
then a large village. A violent storm obliged me 
to take shelter at the shop which sufficed to supply 
the modest wants of the Basques inhabiting the 
unfashionable quartier near the church. An old 
seaman was likewise weather-bound. A general 
conversation began respecting the fate of sundry 
vessels which we knew were trying to cross the 
dangerous bar at the mouth of the Adour, and it 
led us back to old times, when the Duke of Wel- 
lington threw his famous bridge across the river. 
The old man told us he had been a prisoner at 
Forton, where he was much better off than others, 
as he was employed in the apothecary’s depart- 
ment. I asked him when it was. He answered, 
“‘T cannot say the year for certain, my memory 
fails, but it was when the Royal George was the 
flag-ship, and her admiral was so good tome! I 
should like to know about him, though he must 
be dead long ago. ‘C’était un si brave homme !’” 
And when I told the story of “the brave, the 
brave that are no more,” the tears came into the 
old man’s eyes, and he grieved for Admiral Kem- 
penfeldt as though it had been the loss of og 
HUS. 


An immense number of French prisoners, mostly 
civilians, were imprisoned within the cheerless 
walls of old Porchester Castle, where to this day 
thousands of their names may be found scribbled 
on its bare walls. Some years ago I found, amongst 
the old inhabitants of the village of Porchester, 
many who remembered the French prisoners, and 
memorials of many who died there may be still 
seen on the walls of the old church standing within 
the enceinte of the castle walls. H. Hatt, 

Lavender Hill. 


In the Calendar of State Papers for 1651 we find, 
on Feb. 15, 1651, a warrant from the Council of 
State to Robert Baker, Constable of Brighton, “ for 
great charge about French and outlandish prisoners 
landed on that coast by the fleet, and relieved by 
the town, 301.” A similar payment occurs on 
March 27, 1651. The prisoners were probably 
kept in the Blockhouse. 

Freperick E. SawYeEr. 

Brighton. 


For notes on Norman Cross Barracks, see 5" S, 
vii. 108, 216, 312. W. D. Sweertine. 


Witt or Joun Torke, Sen. (5 S. xi. 285.)— 
In this very interesting will occur the words 
“jelofyr nayle,” upon which the Rev. H. Fow.er 
has not made any remarks, “ Jelofyr” I believe 
to be a form of “ gillofer or gelofer,the old name 
for the whole class of carnations, pinks, and sweet- 
williams ” (see Nares’s Glossary). In this class is 
comprised the Caryophyllus aromaticus, from 





which the clove of commerce is obtained. 
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In Latin we have caryophyllus, in French girofle, 
in English gariofils (see J. de Amundesham, 
yao 4 ii. 320), and jelofyr or gelofer. le, m 
his Materia Medica, p. 397, thus speaks of 
they are “the unex flower-buda of the 
Caryophyllus aromaticus .... they have some ne- 
semblance to a nail (whence the French name of clou 
de girofle).” ; a 
equivalent of the words “ jelofyr nayle,” which 
thus exhibit an old English synonym for the word 
now in use, viz. “clove.” The peyment of such a 
nominal rent “to ae cheffe lord of y* fee” has a 
close parallel in t days in the well-known 
“ pepper-corn rent.” R. R. Liorn. 
St. Albans, 


“Divine Breatatnes” (5% §. xi. 240.)—Your 
reviewer says the only edition, and indeed the 
only copy of it known, is that of 1775. It has not, 
however, been overlooked in later times, for here 
is the twentieth edition before me (1812), with 
same preface by C. Perin, printed by Baynes, 
“ with good allowance” to the charitable Christians 
who give them away. A friend has the eleventh 
edition, 1764, showing that the little book has 
made its periodical visitation. J. 0. 


Ayprew Arms (5* §. xi. 289.)—These, accord- 
ing to Grazebrook’s Heraldry of Worcestershire, 
p. 13, were Gules, a saltire or, surmounted by 
another vert. There was in All Saints’ Church, 
Evesham, prior to its restoration, a flat stone com- 
memorating Theophilus Andrews, Esq., Recorder 
of the Borough of Evesham, who died Dee. 18, 
1670, et. forty-seven ; arms, the coat of Andrew, 
with a crescent for difference, impaling a fesse 
dancettée between three leopards’ faces. Theo- 
philus, son of Mr. Russell Andrews, was baptized 
at All Saints’, Evesham, Nov. 23, 1623. When the 
said church was being restored, the stone which 
had been laid over the remains of Russell An- 
drewe, gentleman, was brought to light. It stated 
that he was “lately . Towne . Clarke . and . Cham- 
berlaine . of. the. same. borrovgh . who . departed . 
this . life. the . 28 . of. Jvne. Anno. Dom . 1635.” 
Russell, son of William Androwes, was baptized 
at All Saints’, Aug, 24, 1575. I have some more 
particulars of this Redditch and Evesham family, 
and could send them to J. W. on hearing from 

Taomas P. Wap.xr. 

Naunton Rectory, Pershore. 


Lanpece Famity (5 S. xi. 169.)—I am able 
to inform your correspondent there was a family 
of Landegg or Landeck in Gower. John L. of 
Gower was second husband of Catherine, d 
of Hopkin, base son of Thomas, base son of Hop- 
kin ap Jevan, &c, from Einon ap Collwyn. 
Catherine’s Abe of Mangan, They hadi | 
of David, Abbot of Margam. They 1 
David ; 2. Margaret L., married Hugh Griffith ; 


ves:| Bridgend, and had (1) Harry M., (2) Griffith 


Here we find, in French, the exact | had i 












3. Mary or Margaret L., married Thomas Bower, 
Gent., and had Eleanor Bowen and others; 4 
Elizabeth L., married Matthew William : 


M., 
(3) Cecil M. 

David Landegg was father of (1) William L. ; 
(2) a daughter, married John Rowe of Barry, and 
issue. The above memorandum is from a eob- 
lection of Gower It is, as usual, without 
date, but David was one of the last abbots before 
the Dissolution. The neglect of the marriage tie iz 
not uncommon in South Welsh pedigrees of the 
period, and the oe of the lady is u 
given just as t she had been 
Bowen is a good Gower name. Barry is in Hast 
Glamorgan. Cc. 


Wuistire (5 S. xi. 186, 275.)—Contrary to 
the experience of Mr. BLENKINsor?P, who 
“T never knew a girl whistle well, though T have 
known many attempt it,” I have on several occa 
sions in this town heard girls whistle at least 
fairly well. My object, however, is to draw atten 
tion to a recent — in a local newspaper, im 
which two young ladies are described as displaying 
in public great proficiency in this certainly unm 
common feminine acco ent. 

The report states that on Saturday, the 5th 
inst., “a grand entertainment was given in the 
Corn Ex [Market Harborough] in aid of 
the fund for the widows and children of the soldiers 
of the 24th Regiment, the whole being under the 
m ment of the Hon. Mrs. Fetherstonh 
(Kibworth Hall), Mrs. Whitmore (Gumley » 
and Mrs. Hope ( Hall). The spacious 
room was filled to repletion.” After giving the 
names of the po audience and of some 
of the it stated that “the 
Misses Whitmore thes then wtistled a duet with much 
sweetness and power.” I agree, however, in Dr. 
Hype Crarxke’s opinion that : is not so 
common in the streets as former] r. 

ELLY, F.S.A. 


Witt 
Leicester. 


Mr. Biewxresorr remarks, “I never knew a 
girl whistle well, though I have known 
attempt it.” I believe this to be the 
experience. It was mine till eight or nine months 
ago, when I discovered in a female servant in my 
house a very remarkable whistler. For some time 
I heard what I su to be some man or 
whistling very spiritedly outside, till one day 
discovered it was our servant lass. a ee 
me the girl was in the regular habit of whistlin 
her if she thought I was not in the house ; 
whenever I came in she stopped. When I first hap- 
pened to hear hershe had not been aware that I was 
in the house. Afterwards she became less shy, and 
now you can hear her clear, correct, and musical 
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of the day, more especially if the children are with 
her. tune comes amiss to her; her note is 
fall and round, and apparently capable of the 
nicest and most accurate modulation. I would 
not say she is before any man or boy I ever heard 
asa whistler, but Iam sure I never heard either 
man or boy who could whistle better. A little 
girl of mine, about four years of age, makes strong 
efforts to imitate her, and in the simpler airs 
succeeds wonderfully. Is this “faculty in woman” 
singular ? Scorvs. 
Tweedside, N.B. 


Antey Famrry (5.8. x. 388, 455 ; xi. 56, 139.) 
—Your correspondent may like to know that the 
Rev. Jerom Alley, D.D. and M.D., was admitted 
a freeman of the Corporation of New Ross, co. 
Wexford, May 30, 1679. ¥. S. M. 


CakEs COLOURED wi?H Sarrron (5 §. x. 493; 
xi. 98.)—Saffron is used in this county (Durham) 
to a large extent for cakes, buns, and other 
confectionery. E. J. Tartor, F.S.A.News. 


Nearly all the buns and biscuits which one buys 
in the smaller confectioners’ and biscuit bakers’ 
xy around Bodmin, Penzance, and the Land's 

, are coloured with saffron, and are, I may add, 
very unpalatable. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Drarerizs sorp at Norwicn, temp. Exiza- 
pera (5" S. x. 226, 335; xi. 116.)—I have a 
copper halfpenny token : Obv., field, view of Col- 
chester Castle ; ex., 1794. Rev., leg., “ Success 
to the Bay trade” ; field, a loom ; edge, “ Payable 
at Charles Heath’s, Bay Maker, Colchester.” See 
Batty’s Catalogue of the Copper Coinage, p. 93, 
No. 182. “ Bay-yarn, n., a denomination some- 
times used promiscuously with woollen yarn” 
(Ogilvie). W. Sravennacen Jonss. 


“Saunrerer” (5% S. x. 246, 436 ; xi. 117.)— 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, in his Essay on 
Satire, calls the king “ sauntering Charles,” and 
in explanation of the term Sir Walter Scott cites 
the following passage from the same author :— 

_ “In his latter times there was as much laziness as love 
in all those hours he passed with his mistresses, who 
after all only served to fill up his seraglio, while a be- 
witching kind of pleasure called saunter i 
without restraint, was the true sultana he in.” 
—Scott’s ed. of Dryden’s Works, xv. 206, n. 

_The meaning of the word here seems somewhat 
different from what is now understood by it. 

G. F. S. E. 


Loxatics In THE SEVENTEENTH Century (5% 
S. xi. 89, 136.)—The two extracts quoted by Mr. 
gemiig tetdson oneeein eens 

y> not, i e i 
information I wish to get. A gentleman of good 





social position in Lancashire was declared a lunatic 
and died about the year 1605. He was not buried 
with his family in the yard of his parish church. 
Was there any institution then existing to which 
he may have been removed for safe custody and 
where he may have died ? H. Fisnwicx. 


Cayons, Presenparres, anpD Honorary 
Canons (5® 8. xi. 69, 89, 108, 211, 253.)—It is 


only fair that the exertions of your learned corre~ 


spondent Canon Jones, in ss the due 
recognition of our dignity, should be acknowledged 
in your columns. ossibly, therefore, you will 
kindly insert the following tribute :— 
* Pope Joan, h 
borott oc 
But we, before our life has fled, 
Are canonized by Jones.” 
Canonicus Sarum. 


“ Macsetu,” with Norges sy Harry Rowe 
(5" §. xi. 268, 317.)—A short. notice of Harry 
Rowe, the trumpet-major, is given in Chambers’s. 
Book of. Days, vol. ii. p. 436. From this account 
it would appear that the edition of Macbeth which 
was fathered on this eccentric character was a satire 
on Johnson’s and Malone’s editions of Shakspere, 
and was written “by Dr. Andrew Hunter of York, 
a skilful physician and able man of letters.” 

W. P. Covurryey, 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate. 


Marcu 24, New Year’s Day (5 §. xi. 89, 
139.)—In Ireland, as in England, the new year 
commenced in Old Style on 25th, not 24th, March, 
and I cannet imagine how Swift could have made 
the mistake. May I venture to correct the editor's 
note, and say that New Style in England as im 
Ireland commenced on Sept. 2, 1752, not 1751, and 
under the Act of Parliament Sept. 2 was to be 
called and considered as if it were the 13th, so that 
the intermediate days disappeared altogether from 
the calendar? ¥. & M. 


Roor—* Car” (5% §. x. 514; xi. 117, 137.)— 
There are several plants whose roots will on occa- 
sion effectually plug 4 drain tiles, and cause 
great inconvenience. Those of ld wurzel 
ety neg Sy <> 
great Equisetum, whi y the way, is 
“cat tail” at Sunningwell, in Berkshire. May 


from the name of the plant which originated it ? 
Only three weeks:ago I saw several of these obj 
which had been extracted from drain pipes. 
Sa in i 
forming the axis, a dense mass of interwoven 
elastic fibres surrounding it made 
tion of the tail of an angry eat, o 
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the neighbouring hedge ; and they had such an 
odd appearance that I brought one of them away. 
W. J. Berywarp-Smits. 


Derivation or “ Huavenor” (5" §. ii. 306, 
433 ; iii. 130; iv. 5, 171; x. 113, 215, 276; xi. 
51, 117.)—The derivation of this word from King 
Hugon seems a good one if it can be established, 
but that given by Bonnechose deserves to be 
noted :— 

“On commencait alors (1562) 4 donner aux reformés 
de France Je nom de huguenots, sous lequel ils se dé- 
signaient eux-mémes, Ce mot vient du nom allemand 
eidgenossen, qui signifie confédérés, et que les Suisses se 
donnaient entre eux.”— Histoire de France, tom. i, p. 470. 

It would be interesting to know something more 
of King Hugon, the night spirit of Tours. I may 
add that Bonnechose’s derivation is supported by 
the Rev. J. H. Blunt in his Theological Dic- 
tionary. James Hooper. 

Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


Tourangeau, Tourangelle, pl. Tourangeauz, is 
the proper designation of all inhabitants of the 
city of Tours—nothing to do with gueus, or 
beggars. May I recommend to the notice of some 
of your contributors the Petit Dictionnaire Univer- 
sel, abrégé de Littré, par A. Beaujean? It only 
costs three francs, and would solve many of their 
difficulties, Catadoup (“N. & Q.,” ante, p. 56) 
will thereby be shown to refer to the cataracts of 
the Nile, and to be applied to them by Fénelon. 

Tus. 


Tennyson anp Otiver Cromwett (5% S. x. 
105, 214, 396 ; xi. 58.)—Referring to the whale- 
bone mentioned in this correspondence, allow me 
to observe that the jaw-bones spoken of by Mr. 
Sparvet-Bayty as being at East Tilbury, “not 
far from Romford” (it is twelve miles from Rom- 
ford as the crow flies), cannot be identical with 
those mentioned by S. P., whose account I can 
corroborate, so far as knowing the jaw-bones he 
mentions, forty years ago, when I was travelling on 
the box seat of the old Colchester coach, alongside 
a coachman of the Mr. Weller sort of some sixty- 
five summers. The two bones were then in 
existence on the north side of the road near the 
tenth milestone, and two miles the London side of 
Romford, in front of a roadside public-house with 
the sign of the “ Whalebone,” which my coachman 
said used to be the resort of the many highway- 
men that once infested Chadwell Heath close by. 
He spoke of his being told when a boy that the 
bones had been there from the time of Cromwell. 
They were, however, there in 1712, for I find 
them, or the “public” they gave name to, styled 
in Ogilby’s Travellers’ Guide for that year “The 
Whales Bone.” But what does Mogg’s Paterson’s 
Roads, 1824, say 1— 

“The whalebone standing on the side of the high road 
was originally twenty-eight feet long; it is reported to 





have belonged to a whale caught in the river Thames, 
and was placed in its present situation in memory of 
Oliver Cromwell, the whale having been taken the same 
ag _ which he died.”—Road, London to Norwich, 
p. 

W. Puuituirs, 


Wuo rtutustratep Lamp’s “Taces Frox 
Suaxespear”? (5 §. xi. 27, 74.)—In the 
Atheneum for last year (the date I do not exactly 
remember, but believe it was January 12) there 
was some notice of Charles Lamb’s works, and it 
was there stated that the illustrations were de. 
signed by Mulready, and engraved by Blake. 

Emity Coxe, 

Teignmouth, 


Primitive Metnop or Countine (5" §, xi, 
166, 257.)—As Mr. JEREMIAH says, the custom of 
counting by four upright strokes and a diagonal 
one is general in most businesses, especially when 
a working man has “to take the tally,” as it is 
called. It was always used in a game that was 
played at times some twenty years ago on the 
racket court at Kennington Oval. The game was 
called “ fives,” but was played with the racket and 
not with the hand. They only used that part of 
the court within the service line. This was divided 
into as many portions as there were players, and 
each had to play the ball whenever it dropped in 
his court. If he failed, that scored one against 
him, marked by the scorer on a board with chalk. 
The one who first made ten faults was the loser. 
The scorer called each person’s score at each stroke, 
and the calling was peculiar: up to four, in 
numbers ; five, the four uprights with a diagonal, 
was invariably “a gate”; six, “a gate and 
a post”; seven, “a gate and two posts” ; eight, 
“look sharp” ; nine, “all but.” 

Freperic HEePsury. 


It is singular to note the identity of modern 
with ancient manners in the unchanging East. 
Within the last few days my quotations from 
Homer and Aischylus have been illustrated by 
a passage in Sir James Emerson Tennent’s Letters 
from the Algean (vol. i. p. 38), who writes as 
follows from Smyrna in 1829 :— 

“A para being about the eighth part of a penny, it 
requires long practice to be able to use these little pieces 
of coin correctly. They are of impure silver, and as 
thin as a cobweb; the Turk counts them down, in little 
heaps of five at a time....... The rapidity and, at the same 
time, the exactness with which he spreads down a hand- 
ful in fives almost creates a smile; but never could we 
detect an error.” 

The italics, of course, are my own. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Warcn-case Verses (5% S. x. 66, 135 ; xi. 19, 
56.)—“ He who wears a watch,” &. This is a Joe 
Miller. That authority tells a story of a gentle- 
man who had his pocket picked of his watch while 
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at his prayers at church, and who, on complaining 
to a friend, was thus answered by him :— 

“¢ Had you watched as well as prayed your watch had 
been seoure,’ adding these following lines :— 

‘He that a watch will wear this must he do, 
Pocket his watch and watch his pocket too.’” 

I quote from a reprint of the 1739 edit. of J 

Miller's Jests, No. 106. G. F. 8. E. 


Fisner’s Beprorpsuire MSS. (5 §. xi. 228.) 
—Two or three years ago Mr. John Waller, then 
of Fleet Street, but now of 2, Artesian Road, 
Bayswater, had a large bundle of Fisher's MSS., 
“| I believe they related to Bedfordshire, and 
seemed to be the materials for some archzeological 
work. Este. 

Birmingham. 


“WaprereD” (5" §, xi. 264.)—The “ wapper” 
seems to have been a weapon somewhat like the 
“morning-star” without its spikes. In the 
Dutch prose, printed at Gouda in 1479, from 
which Caxton made his translation, the passage 
quoted by Pror. Skear runs thus : “ Die ene die 
hadde eenen ronden ghegotenen cloet ende die 
andere eenen groten loden wappere. Daer ghingen 
sij hem mede om sijn lif wapperen ende slingeren.” 
So also the older Flemish poem, Vanden Vos 
Reinaerde, vv. 793-5 :— 

“ Ludmoer metter langher nese 
Droech enen loodwapper an een pese 
Ende ghincker met al omme swinghen.”’ 
In the Low German Reinke de Vos (1498) Ludolf 
carries a flail, “he sléch mit siner holten slingeren” 
(v. 725). The word “slingeren,” which I take to 
mean here a flail, has commonly been supposed to 
mean a sling, Hoffmann von Fallersleben being, 
so far as I know, the only commentator who 
(although even he has not quite made up his 
mind as to what it was) seems fully convinced 
that it could not be a sling. On hearing from 
Lantfert the carpenter that the bear was caught, 
the villagers came running in, each one carrying 
whatever weapon he chanced to have at hand* :— 
** Sule was, die enen bessem brochte, 
Sule enen vleghel, sulc een rake, 
Sule quam ghelopen met enem stake, 
So si quamen van harem werke.’'t 
‘ Vanden V. R., 722-5 
Here we have the flail (“vleghel”) distinctly 
mentioned, and it certainly seems more appro- 
priate than a sling. Moreover, I do not see how 





* “Tslik nam mit sik sine were, 
Wat he érst kréch dt sinem werke.” 
oo Reinke, 674-5. 
@ corresponding lines in Baldwin's Reinardus 
Vulpes (circ. 1270) —~ 
“ Omnis eum sequitur populus, ruit omnis in arma 
Utraque plebs capiens spicula multimoda, 
Fustes, temones, fossoria, flagra, ligones, 
Uncos et stivas, ut venrunt ab agro.” 
Vv. 301-304. 





the epithet wooden (“holten”) in the Reinke 
could be applied to the latter weapon. My inter- 
pretation is further supported by the Dutch prose 

de Vos, printed at Antwerp in 1564 
(and of which only one copy, lately discovered, is 
known), in which we are told that the people 
“haestelijck quamen geloopen, deen met eenen 
stocke, dander met een vorcke, ende den derden 
met eenen vlegel” (R. de V., nach der Antwerpener 
Ausgabe von 1564, abgedruckt, &., von Ernst 
Martin, Paderborn, 1877). Fr. Norcare. 

7, King Street, Covent Garden. 


Authors oF Quotations Wantep (5@ §, 
xi. 309.)— 

“ He who cannot reason,” &c. 

I can supplement some missing portions, but I cannot 
give the reference. 

* He who will not reason is a bigot, 
He who cannot reason is a fool ; 
And he who dares not reason is a slave.” 

This is written in pen and ink ina book belonging to 
Miss Elizabeth Pigot in 1808. Both she and her brother 
were great friends of Byron when he was about nineteen, 

A. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Poetical Works of Robert Stephen Hawker, Vicar of 
Morwenstow, Cornwall. With a Prefatory Notice by 
J.G. Godwin. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Mr. Gopwin has done good, if somewhat tardy, service 

by collecting and arranging the poems of Mr, Hawker in 

this handsome volume. We say “tardy” because, had it 
appeared more immediately after the lives of the author 
by the Rev. F. G. Lee and Mr. Baring Gould, it would of 
necessity have attracted a more general audience than 
that of the always-narrowing circle of poetical students. 
But these, now and hereafter, will certainly welcome it, 
and be thankful to the editor. The portrait is excellent, 
and the biographical notice authoritative. As for the 
contents, they are the work of a man of genuine poetic 
gifts, who could afford to wait for a definite impulse, 
and who, in the seclusion of his Cornish vicarage, was 
not tempted by the emulation of literary coteries into 
production invita Minerva, Whether, under different 
conditions or in another atmosphere, his work might 
have been different or even superior, it is now profitless 
to inquire. Nevertheless, it is, we think, clear that the 
best he has left is that which grew most directly out of 
his actual surroundings. There is a more genuine touch 
in such pieces as “ The Silent Tower of Bottreau,” “ The 

Wail of the Cornish Mother,” “The Gate Song of Stowe,” 

“The Dirge,” and twenty other pieces deriving from 

Cornish tradition or folk-lore, than in “ Genoveva,” the 

translations from the German, or the occasional poems 

prompted by national events. Here, for instance, is a 

pair of verses from the “ Croon on Hennacliff.” a ballad 

which we remember to have read with astrange pleasure 
upon its first appearance in All the Year Round for 

Sept., 1864. It is a dialogue of two ravens after a wreck, 

in the bad days of Cornish wrecking, and the strong sea- 

wind seems blowing in the metre. (We may observe, in 
parenthesis, that in the original version it was “ Rood” 
and “ Rood-Haven,” not “ Bude,”) 
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“ Loud laughed the listening surges 
At the guess our e gave: 
You might call them Boanerges, 
From the thunder of their wave. 
And mockery followed after ;— 
The sea-birds’ jeering 
That filled the skies with laughter 
From Lundy Light to Bude. 
‘Cawk ! cawk !’ then said the raven, 
*I am fourscore years and ten : 
Yet never in Bude Haven 
They will sve the Captain's gird] 
will save the tain’s girdle, 
And shirt, if shirt there be: 
But leave their blood to curdle 
For my old dame and me,’” 

It is much to be regretted that one of the most inter- 
esting, perhaps the most ambitious, of Mr. Hawker’s 
longer poems remains a fragment,—we mean the “ Quest 
of the Sangraal.” Here, one would say, wasa subject after 
his own heart, “half legend, half historic,” ing with 
Cornish scenes and “grey Dundagel’s tide,” and into 
which he might have put as much archeology and local 
tradition as he chose. Perhaps it may be urged that we 
have enough and to spare of the Arthurian epic already. 
But the note of Mr. Hawker is not the note of the 
Laureate, or Matthew Arnold, or William Morris, or 
(albeit antiquarian) of Dr. Sebastian Evans. It has 
@ vigour an majesty peculiarly its own,—witness the 
oft-quoted “Ha! sirs, had we been there—” of King 
Arthur when speaking of the Crucifixion. Another and 
a beautiful passage is the vision of Sir Galahad with the 
Graal towards the end; but the whole is very evenly 
wrought and well sustained. There were to have been 
three other chants, narrating (presumably) the quests of 
the different knights; though nothing remains, says Mr. 


Godwin, but three lines of the second :-— 
“Ho! for the Sangraal ! Once again I cleave 
The dream of Echo with the shout of song ! 
Come let us trace Lord Lancelot’s northward way.” 
But here we must take leave of this notable volume, 
which we heartily commend to all lovers of verse. It 
should be of special interest to the readers of “ N. & Q.,” 


since the “Cornish Folk-Song” (p. 261) first appeared 


im these pages. 


English Men of Letters. TEidited by John Morley.— 
dene By Prof. Huxley. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue economists who were ified at reading in Mr. 
William Black's memoir of Goldsmith a glowing eul 
on an income of 200/. a year must have perused with 

greater delight Hume’s raptures on the possession of 
“50l.a year, hundred pounds’ worth of books, great 
store of linen and fine clothes, and near 100/. in my 
pocket.” The cheerful content of the prudent philo- 
sopher of the last century im the contemplation of this 
happy competency must come home to the inmost mind 
of the distinguished novelist who condemned the wild 
improvidence of poor Goldsmith. Hume's rapid accumu- 
lations of wealth (for in 1769 he rejoiced in an income of 
1,0002.) developed as lily a feeling of intolerance. It 
revealed itself in ha criticism of the English nation, 
in suppressions of liberal passages which had appeared 
in early editions of his essays, and in a determination to 
“soften or expunge many villainous seditious Whig 
strokes which had crept into” hishistory. Prof. Huxley 
dwells on the philosophy of Hume at far greater length 
than on his history or his politics. Less than one fourth 
of the work deals with these topics. This rigid «.wision 
ef Prof. Huxley's memoir inte two distinct parts is 
foreign to the character of the other volumes in Mr. 
Morley’s series of “ Men of Letters” and will sadly interfere 





with its general The remarks on Hume's 
definitions and arguments are frank and unprejudiced, 
There is proof of this candour in the criticism of Hume’y 
definition of miracles his pleadings on the rewards 
and punishmente future state. The inscription 
over the tomb of this illustrious Scot contains no other 
facts than the dates of his birth and death, ing it 
to rity to add the rest.” Prof. Huxley's opinions 
will exercise a material influence over the verdict of 
posterity. 

From Messrs. Longmans we have received The 
Present, and Future of England's Language, by William 
Marshall, and A Treatise on Versification by Gilbert 
Conway —From Messrs. Rivingtons Stories in Attic 
Greek, for the use of junior forms in schools, by F, BD, 
Morice, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby, and a new 
edition of Henry's First Latin Book, revised by C. G 
Gepp, M.A., Head Master of King Edward VI.’s Sch 
Stratford-upon-Avon.—Mr. R. H. Sandys has now 
lected into one volume his remarks on certain moderp 
views of the Creation, entitled Jn the Beginning (Picker. 
ing). The same publishers send us Hymns Tra 
into Rhyming Latin Verse, a small volume of which all 
collectors of such literature should themselves; 
it does credit to Lieut. lain. R.M.A, 
invalided from H.M.S. Achilles, Mediterranean 
he occupied his leisure hours on board ship in prod 
this labour of love-—May’s British and Irish Press Gui 
(1879) keeps itself abreast of the times. 


Tus May number of the Law Magazine and Review 
will contain articles, by Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C., on “The 
Treaty-making Power of the Crown,” and by W. Markby, 
D.C.L., on “ Legal Fictions.” 





Rotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name an@ 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

0. P. C.—** Honour to whom honour is due ” has ever 
been the motto upon which “N. & Q.” has desired to act, 
In the present case we understood the statement sent us 
to be original. We have forwarded to our cor: 
the copy of your paper which you kindly sent. Mean 
while we beg to thank you for the courtesy with which 
you brought to our notice the fact that the subject- 
matter of our note (“The First Penny Daily,” ante, 
p. 304) originally appeared in the Greenock Telegraph. 

W. P.—A great deal on the subject of mourning letéer- 

aper and its origin will be found in “N. & Q.,” 4% 8, iy, 
90; vii. 209, 307, 378, 443; viii. 16. 

A Correspoypent asks whether there exist albums 
suitable for holding book-plates. 

JaypeEr.—We appreciate your consideration for our 
space. 

Isaac Dartox.—Anticipated. See ante, p. 193. 

J. P. (Liverpool.)—A proof shall be sent. 

E. H. C. and W. 8.—Letters forwarded. 

M. (Newland Hurst).—The book has not been sent. 


NOTICE. 

Réitorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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